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Send letters to fe @fifthe: 


All formats accepted including typescript & handwritten; letters may be edited for length 


Seattle @ Book Fair 

Seattle’s first ever anarchist book fair 
will be held October 17-18. 

So, let’s say education is the life- 
blood of social change and the written 
word—books, zines, texts, blogs—the 
circulatory system. spreading that life- 
blood around. A little to the hands to 


keep building, a little to the brain to 
keep thinking, a little to the digestive 
tract to keep energy levels up. 

Now, suppose there is bad blood in 
the system—State-dependent Marx- 
ism, neoliberalism, militarism, or worse, 
blood clots—privately owned interna- 
tional institutions, censorship, geno- 


cide, capitalist growth models. 
What happens? 

Social change doesn’t hap- 
pen, heart attacks, disease, 
economic downturn, fascism, 
and so forth. _ 

That four-chambered, fist- 
sized pump stops pumping. 
What is needed is healthy 
blood; autonomy, mutual aid, 
decentralized power  struc- 
tures, direct action, and in 
reaching out to the immediate 
and not-so-immediate com- 
munity, hopefully new blood, 
building ever stronger circula- 
tory systems. 

We're hosting a blood trans- 
fusion in Seattle, a two-day 
celebration of anarchist books 
and their purveyors: sellers, 
lenders, distributors, readers, 
writers. 

Want to table? Space can 
be reserved for $50.Want to do 
a workshop? Propose an idea! 
Want to organize some other 
act of deviltry in conjunction 
with our project? Propose an- 
other idea! 

Want to learn more? Con- 
seattleanarchistbookfair 
@riseup.net 





Virevolte Choir At the May Montreal Anarchist Theatre Festival 


The Fourth Annual Montreal International 
Anarchist Theatre Festival 

May 13 and 14 was a resounding success, 
drawing a broad public of some 600 people 
over two nights to witness the wonder of New 
York's The Living Theatre, a northern Quebec 
Innu giant marionette troupe, and an incredibly 
energizing 16-member Montreal radical 
women’s choir. The theatre festival received 
major media coverage in the three Montreal 
dailies and was described by one theatre critic 
as ‘the little festival that performs miracles.” 

The performances were part of Montreal's 
Festival ofAnarchy, which makes May, ‘Anarchy 
month” in Montreal. Events began with a May 


Day demonstration, and the two-day Montreal 
Anarchist Bookfair. During the Festival there 
were book launches, two nights of poetry, films, | tact 


panel discussions, art exhibits, and picnics. 


This year, an empty warehouse that will soon With love and rage, 
be converted to condos in a poor neighborhood The impending Seattle 
that is being gentrified, was occupied with the Anarchist Bookfair 


goal of creating a self-managed space, 

The importance of the Anarchist Festival, 
besides underlining the importance of creativity 
in our lives, is to draw non-anarchists to 
anarchist events and to anarchy. 

This year’s Festival vas dedicated to the 
memory of Diego Camacho (Jose Pierats) and 
Franklin Rosemont. 


Prison Writings 

I have been circulating an- 
archist publications for a short 
time now, but I am a devout 
radical activist who has been 
writing columns and editori- 
als for the past seven years for 





various alternative presses. 

To provide you with an example of 
my views and concerns, you can visit the 
website Journals From Jail. 

My writings are at journalsfromjail. 
com/radicalactivist. This site was cre- 
ated by an anarchist collective infoshop 
and by a comrade, Jay Freeman. 

It was designed to offer prisoners a 
chance to voice their concerns, passions, 
and opinions to the outside world. 

For those of you who would like to 
hear what the captive comrades have to 
offer, take a few minutes and give us a 
look. 

Chad Bouman 

Federal Correction Institution 


Oxford, Wis. 


Anarchist Conference; 
Call for Papers 


We are pleased to announce the 1* 
North American Anarchist Studies Net- 
work (NAASN) Conference and a call 
for papers, presentations, and panels. 
It will be held November 21 and 22 in 
Hartford, Connecticut at the Charter 
Oak Cultural Center. 

We see this as a space to develop 

Continued on Page 47 





at the 2009 New York City Anarchist Book Fair, 

April 10-12. An estimated 1500 people attended 

to view the publications and wares, and listen to 

60 panels, and workshops including one by FE’s 

Walker Lane on Cuba. Several hundred dollars was 

raised for the FE and support of Marie Mason. 
—photo: Walker Lane 


The Fifth Estate is a 
cooperative, 
not-for-profit, anti- 
authoritarian project 
published since 1965 
by a volunteer col- 
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Pirates! 


: t’s a paradox and an irony that in a nation so filled 
with timid, quiescent conformists, that pirates hold 


such romantic appeal for so many. 

Perhaps, due to the dominant mass psychology of sub- 
mission, it’s the repressed fantasy of transgression and 
rebellion that drives so many web sites, festivals, games, 
movies, histories, and re-enactments devoted to the buc- 
caneers. 

Our interest in them is chronicled in these pages and 
celebrates those crews and those moments when the 
poor and working class of the sea mobilized against the 
rich and their vessels to do a little on-the-spot divvying up 
the swag of emerging mercantile capitalism. 
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Also, to the extent they exhibited anarchic principles of 
association, the more appealing they become to us. 

As the back cover suggests, the real pirates are the 
masters of land and sea, the planet wreckers and sla- 
vers, the money bosses and generals, who have turned 
an earthly paradise into a pyramid of human misery and 
ecological disaster with them astride it all. 

Capital and the state, beyond their official hypocrisies, 
contain the bandit ideologies which recognize no law, re- 
straint, nor border. Ending their reign would eliminate the 
rapacious piracy they depend upon, and, following their 
demise from the stage of history, negate the social con- 
text for what remains of common outlawry. 
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Marie Mason Moved to Federal 
Prison to Begin Sentence 


arie Mason; a long-time Fifth Estate contributor, sentenced in February to almost 

22-years in prison following a guilty plea for two acts of property destruction on 

behalf of the environment, is now an inmate at the Waseca federal prison, 75 
miles south of Minneapolis. (See Fifth Estate #380, Spring 2009). 

Marie is serving the longest sentence of any Green Scare arrestee. (Jeffrey “Free” 
Luers originally received over 22 years for torching SUVs in Eugene, Ore., but on ap- 
peal his sentence was reduced to ten years and he will be released in December.) 
Marie’s lawyer is currently appealing her sentence on the grounds of its wildly dis- 
proportionate severity. Nh, 

Federal officials have also waged a dirty war against her family, alternately ha- 4 
rassing her mother, daughter, son, as well as one of her ex-partners. 

Supporters such as the Civil Liberties Defense Center (CLDC) and members 
of the IWW have held benefits for her in Eugene, Portland the Twin Cities, and Ann Arbor. 
Movement singer/songwriter, David Rovics, frequently dedicates his song, “A Kiss Behind 
the Barricades’ to her at his concerts. www. freemarie.org www.supportmariemason.org 


The following interview was conducted via letters in June. 
Since the interview, Marie is now working as a guitar in- 
structor and is no longer toiling in the prison kitchen. 


FirTH ESTATE: WHAT Is PRISON LIFE LIKE? 


Marte Mason: We are awakened at 6:00am by lights and 
loudspeakers to get ready for work at 7:00 or 7:30am jobs. My 
job doesn’t start until 10am scrubbing pots and pans in the 
kitchen. 

Still, I have to be up, bed made military style, and pres- 
ent for census count. I usually shower, dress for work in my 
green park ranger uniform (ironic after so many meetings with 
Departments of Natural Resources in Michigan and Indiana 
officials), and write or read or do laundry until my work call. 

Work is physically hard (water’s boiling, soap and steel wool 
rip up fingernails and fingers), pots are huge and heavy and 
hundreds of pans to carry, clean, and carry again. My crew is 
a three or four woman team (there are 650 inmates here with a 
goal of 1200) and we work using English and Spanish, as half 
of us speak each language. 

After work, I go to the recreation center and try to do two 
miles a day or more of brisk walking on the fenced-in track and 
bike three miles. I check out a guitar and play for an hour and 
then go outside and watch the sunset from a picnic table. 

Back at the unit, it’s possible to socialize, watch a movie, 
read, or do hobby crafts. I knit, crochet, and do beadwork. 
Lights go out and quiet hours are in effect at 10pm, but we’re 
allowed to play cards, talk, or watch TV until 11:30 in the 
television rooms. 

The weekends are a little more relaxed and we can sleep 
until 7:00am and can wear sweats all day. It’s mainly on those 
days that I get caught up on correspondence and draw. 


FE: How do you get along with the other prisoners? 
4 





MM.. I have friendly working relationships with other inmates 
because I always do my share and then some. Not to mention 
a healthy does of IWW-style solidarity. I help new folks get 
situated on the unit, just as another inmate helped me until 
money was accessible in my prison account. I’ve made a lot of 
friends this way. Other inmates listen to me play the guitar and 
I give lessons to a few. 

Some women were predatory as a coping mechanism on 
the outside and they continue that behavior in here. It’s pretty 
easy to spot this and to avoid it/them. You just have to put up 
boundaries. 

I do a lot for some people, and they, in turn, share with 
others and me when they can. If it’s a parasitic relationship, it’s 
short-lived. 

I help non-English speakers with translation difficulties and 
with official paperwork, and help inmates prepare for GED 
and ESL tests. 


FE: Do the other prisoners know what you are imprisoned 
for? 


MM: Quite a few do including all of the women on my range 
and at my work in the kitchen. Generally, they think it’s a bum 
rap that I got so much time. Lots of women seem willing to 
consider the idea of economic sabotage as a political strategy, 
although there have been a couple who balk at any attack on 
private property (“You just can’t blow other people’s shit up, 
K.B.”) K.B. is short for “ka-boom!,” and what some of the in- 
mates call me. 

Still, I get interest and sympathy that I wasn’t expecting, al- 
though there was one person who thought I made it all up and 
was just a schizophrenic. That was a great conversation! 


FE: You're a vegan and had trouble receiving a proper diet in 
the county lock-ups before you were transferred to the federal 





Two Charges Dropped in 
Frame-up of Republican 
Convention Protest Organizers 


n a sign of the power of post-Republican National Con- 

vention court solidarity, Ramsey County, Minnesota pros- 

ecuting attorney, Susan Gaertner, dropped two of the four 
unfounded charges against the RNC 8, in April. 

The RNC 8 are organizers against the 2008 Twin Cities Re- 
publican National Convention who have been falsely charged 
in response to their political organizing: Luce Guillen-Givins, 
Max Specktor, Nathanael Secor, Eryn Trimmer, Monica Bick- 
ing, Erik Oseland, Robert Czernik and Garrett Fitzgerald. 

The eight defendants originally faced a single charge of 
“Conspiracy to Riot in Furtherance of Terrorism,” as a result 
of their organizing efforts of protests at the convention in St. 
Paul, but three others charges were added later. 

Caving into months of public pressure, Gaertner dropped 





system. Are your dietary needs being met, and how is the 
food? 


MM: Hmm, this is a toughy although the short answers are, 
no, and, not so great. But, a more complete answer is that 
it is closer then I would have thought. I am the only vegan 
here, unlike the Danbury, Conn. federal facility which is set 
up for folks like me and has soy every day since they have 
quite a few vegan prisoners. 

Given that, there’s usually beans and rice here, or soy, but 
not always and sometimes not for days. That means I can eat 
around the corners, as I call it. Maybe there's a baked potato 
or a non-dairy-based dressing for the salad. Thin pickins 
though. 


_ FE: What is the best way for people on the outside to sup- 
port you? 


















_ long as it’s ok with the people in the photo and doesn’t depict 


_ MM: ‘The sad thing is how much I’ve learned now about 





one count of Conspiracy to Commit Riot in Furtherance of 
Terrorism, and one count of Conspiracy to Commit Criminal 
Damage to Property in Furtherance of Terrorism. 

“We are heartened by the fact that our'supporters have won 
this concession,” said defendant Nathanael Secor. “It’s taken a 
tremendous show of strength and solidarity over the past seven 
months.” 

Following an intense support campaign, over 3,000 peti- 
tions urging the prosecutor to drop all four charges were sub- 
mitted. Among other statements, a resolution from the 17,000- 
member Duluth Central Labor Body in support of the RNC 
8 was also delivered. National media attention, including an 
appearance on MSNBC drew significant attention to the case 
at the same time as Gaertner is accelerating her campaign for 
governor. 

The broad-based RNC 8 Defense Committee has called 
widespread attention to the Minnesota PATRIOT Act, and 
played an instrumental role in applying the pressure that led to 
the reduction of charges. 

Even with charges facing the eight, the campaign continues 
to drop all charges. “Make no mistake,” said defendant Luce 
Guillen-Givins, “This change to the complaint against us is 
a token gesture meant to placate our supporters and bolster a 
floundering political prosecution.” 

In the months leading up to the RNC, the defendants were 
involved in open, public organizing with a broad coalition of 
Twin Cities activists and community members. The only “con- 
spiracy” committed by the RNC 8 was to provide basic and 
necessary infrastructure for people who wished to engage in 
their fundamental right to dissent. 


More information and how to support the RNC8 is avail- 
able at RNC8.org. 


support from the other side of the fence (I used to work with 
Anarchist Black Cross and Books 4 Prisoners in Detroit 
and elsewhere). Patience and perseverance are so important. 
Please be patient if a prisoner doesn’t write you back immedi- 
ately. Like me, there may be a delay in getting mail, getting 
stamps, or the sheer volume of support mail may overwhelm 
an inmate. I’m only allowed 20 stamps a week and I buy that 
many each week. 

Also, please know that letters about your life, your cam- 
paigns, and your interests are a wonderful and appreciated 
lifeline. Remember that all mail going in and coming out 
is read, so neither of us can/should say anything that would 
cause problems for either of us. 

Books are wonderful and I share everything here, first 
on the unit and then with the library. Pictures of nature or 
animals, friends, campsites, demos, tree-sits are all good as 


illegal activity. Lo 
New Marie merch on Page 45 
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The Economy is in the toilet. Flush it down! 
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reconstruct them if they crumbled 
or would they have pissed on the 
Pharaoh’s mummified remains? Pha- 
raoh’s army got drownded, Obama 
don't you weep. Save the stock, 
says Mr. Block. What a bummer, I 
can't buy that hummer, says Joe the 
Plumber. Shit happens, says his bum- 
per sticker. 

‘The miserabilist trickle down fa- 
cade of the outhouse economy has 
been hard hit by a flood of worthless 
credit, but the Republicrats at large 
continue to shovel shit against the 
tide and pray that prosperity is just 
around the corner. 


Alas, if more credit could save us, 
then Jesus might have been a bank- 
er, instead of throwing the money 
changers out of the temple. Of course, 
Jesus was really a Jewish comedian, 
but not everybody got the joke. So, 
they made him into a savior and pro- 
ceeded to resurrect the Temple of 
Doom, otherwise known as capital- 
ism, complete with funds for hedges, 


rooms furnished with shitloads of pacifying 


As 
a by Ron Sakolsky commodities, and a foundation based upon a 
~ free market blueprint that looks sturdy when 
idl it & the a a n stocks are flush, but will inevitably crumble 


and have to itself be flushed in the end. 
It’s no accident that the US dollar proudly 
The State is understood as pure and inviolable, as capable of purifying the most declares, “In God We Trust.” The true reli- 
repulsive things—even money—through the touch of its divine hand. Money, there- _ gion of every capitalist is money. Filthy lucre 
fore, is pure insofar as it belongs to the State; so are, by association, those experts who is what makes the shitstem go round. 


are summoned to serve it. Even today power reenacts that ceremony where the despot 


shits in honor of his subjects, summoned to laud him for the gift of his royal turd. Forget about banks and religion 
—Dominique Laporte, History of Shit The modern monotheist devotedly wor- 
ships George Washington’s shit-eating grin 
on the dollar bill. And, for those who can tol- 
y save Wall Street when the shit hits the fan _ erate more than one god, there is always the 


and the economy plunges down the toilet? Let oe Gorey ih ns eS ao 
it drown in its own cesspool of toxic debt. Bears and bulls can still be seen furtive- 
Since money is symbolically a form of excrement, poetic justice demands that _ly skulking around in the shadows of Wall 
stockbrokers and bankers suffocate in their own shit. Why rely on the State and _ Street, begging us to continue to revere them 
its toiletry experts to perfume the stench of crime in the suites? as our sacred totems when what we really 
You don’t need a shit detector to be suspicious of a corporatist bailout plan _need is a blasphemous romp with the golden 
that redistributes wealth from the bottom to the top. While the suits-in-charge calf of anarchy. 
loudly bemoan the financial urgency of the crisis, they are quietly slipping the Don’t save up gold in anal-retentive fash- 
turd into someone else’s pocket. ion or use it to make more gold. Let neither 
If we actually took stock of the situation, rather than merely situating the Jesus Saves nor Moses Invests be your credo 
stocks, we might rebel rather than be placated. The global capitalist economy has during the Great Meltdown. Don’t wait for 
collapsed like a house of cards in a shitstorm. Yet, instead of celebrating the crash _ the royal turd to drop on your head like man- 
by dancing in the ruins, the wage slaves and their overseers are busily deciding _na from heaven. 
how to shore it all up again. Forget about banks and religion, and the 
Would the ancient slaves who built the Egyptian pyramids have rushed to __ religion of banks. Be wasteful rather than full 


Own a Richard Mock original linocut print and support the Fifth Estat 


The late Richard Mock’s linocut art has been featured in the Fifth Estate and other anarchist publications for many 
years including after his death in 2006 at age 61. His work also appeared on the Op-Ed pages of The New York 
Times and was the featured art cover for a United Nations magazine with world-wide circulation. Several muse- 
ums hold his paintings and prints as well. Mock was named the official portrait painter of the 1980 Olympics. 
Richard left us with the originals of the art that has appeared in these pages since 2002. We're pleased to offer 


the 17”X14.5” original linocut on the previous page for the price of $250 unframed. Richard's prints have sold 
for as much as $2000, but although a signed edition, this is an unnumbered Test Print and marked T.P. as is the 


custom in such work. 


Our friend and comrade’s commitment to libertarian ideas and its press can continue to ass 


ur financial 


stability and give a unique and quality piece of art to an interested party. Other origina 
on our covers and pages, including signed and numbered ones, are available, and can 
Framing is also available. Please contact us via the email or postal address on page thre 































of waste. Squander your riches generously in mutual aid, sat- 
isfy unmarketable desires, and engage in unproductive revelry. 

Ignore the bankrupt realpolitik of the election sideshow and 
insist on taking your wildest dreams for reality. Refuse to col- 
lude with the bevy of government economists and media talk- 
ing heads who are paid to “objectively” deny that there is a turd 
floating in the capitalist punchbowl. 

Don’t be baffled by their bullshit or dazzled by the heroic 
spectacle of tightass government intervention on behalf of the 
banking industry. Be a shit disturber! 

To hell with the sewer security of the fecal economy, the 
shit we really need is the manure in our gardens with which to 
fertilize our autonomy. 

Now is the time to get our shit together, and dump the 
bosses off our backs! 


This piece was written in commemoration of an impromptu 
ceremony on Denman Island, British Columbia, where three 
anarchists, each armed with a hammer, took their turns smash- 
ing a book-shaped piggy bank which had the words Holy Bible 
imprinted upon it, while chanting down Babylon, as the shock- 
waves associated with the economic implosion in the States 
washed ashore north of the borderline. 

It also appears in the collection of Ron Sakolsky’s essays, 
Swift Winds. See our review on Page 33 






“True Voyage is Return”: 


The Fifth Estate 


ideas in her prolific catalog of novels, poems, and essays. 











precisely where we are.” 


elebrates Ursula K. LeGuin 


To honor Ursula K. LeGuin’s 80th year on the planet, the FE’s next edition will 
explore the intersection of utopian, feminist, ecological, Taoist, and anti-authoritarian 


The centerpiece of this issue will be a reprint of LeGuin’s 1989 essay “A Non- 
Euclidean View Of California As A Cold Place To Be” featuring a new introduction by 
John Clark. Clark writes: “Le Guin poses the question of whether our voyage 
to the elsewheres of the past or the nowheres of fiction can lead us to 
regain certain lost qualities of mind and abandoned sensibilities, so that we may be once ' 
again able to experience reality more intensely, and care about it more passionately, as it manifests itself 


For MORE INFORMATION ABOUT THIS ISSUE, TO MAKE A LAST-MINUTE CONTRIBUTION, OR TO ORDER A BUNDLE OF COPIES, PLEASE CONTACT US 





4. Subscribe Subscribers are a publication's life 
blood. If you bought this at a news stand, consider 
subscribing and buying one for a friend or a library. 

2. Donate Postal and printing costs continue to rise 
making financial stability an increasing challenge to 
publications which refuse commercial advertising. 
Donations also allow us to continue sending free sub- 
scriptions to prisoners and Gls. 

3. Distribute the FE Sell or give away current 
or back issues. Get stores in your area to sell the 
magazine. Use them for tabling. Take them to events 
and demos. Most back issues available for the cost of 
postage. Write us at fe@fifthestate.org for info. 

4. Hold a fundraiser for the FE A house party or 
an event not only provides revenue for the magazine, | 
but gets people together that share similar ideas. 

5. Become an FE Sustainer Sustainers pledge 
a certain amount each issue or yearly above the 
subscription fee to assure our continuing publishing, 
and receive each issue by First Class mail. 

6. Buy FE Books Support our authors and 
independent publishers and revenue for the magazine 
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Man the Hunted: Primates, Preda- 
tors, and Human Evolution, Donna 
Hart and Robert W. Sussman, New 
York, Westview Press, 2005 


tanley Kubrick's 1969 

movie 2001: A Space Od- 

yssey opens with a primal 

scene: to the stirring mu- 
sic of Richard Strauss’s Thus Spake 
Zarathustra. With the rising sun 
in the background, one ape-man 
lifts a weapon and murders an- 
other. 

The implication of this is that 
the human species evolved and 
rose above the animal kingdom 
through violence and aggression. 

This theory was widely ac- 
cepted through much of the 20th 
century both in academic anthro- 
pology and in popular-books such 
as Robert Ardrey’s African Gen- 
esis which presented the theory of 
Man the Hunter, the Killer Ape, 
the Demonic Male. 

Even then, though, there were 
dissenters to the reigning view, 
such as anthropologists Ashley 
Montagu, Adrienne Zihlman’ 
and Nancy Tanner, who rejected 
Ardrey’s bloody view in favor of 
Woman the Gatherer theory; but, 
for the most part, Man the Hunter 
prevailed. 

Recently, a remarkable book, 
Man the Hunted, by anthropologists Donna Hart and Robert 
W. Sussman, puts forth the idea that our ancestors, the earliest 
hominids, were prey, not predators; hunted, not hunters. 


ur ancestors diverged from those of chimpanzees and 

bonobos five to seven million years ago. They were basi- 
cally bipedal apes who left the forests for the open savannas. 
There they encountered many large predators, including saber- 
toothed tigers, leopards, hyenas the size of bears, giant raptors 
like the crowned hawk-eagle, and fearsome mega-reptiles. 

In these savannas, they were more vulnerable to predation 
than in the forest. The evidence that early hominids were prey 
is dramatic: fossil skulls containing holes exactly matching the 
teeth of big cats and claw marks from giant raptors. 


In a 2007 Newsweek article, Sharon Begley writes, regarding 
Man the Hunted: 


“The realization that early humans were the hunted has 
upended traditional views about what it takes for a species to 
thrive. For decades, the reigning view had been that hunting 
prowess and the ability to vanquish competitors was the key to 
our ancestors’ evolutionary success (an idea fostered, critics now 
say, by the male domination of anthropology during most of the 
20th century). But prey species do not owe their survival to any- 
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thing of the sort, argues Sussman. 
Instead, they rely on their wits, 
and, especially their social skills 
to survive. Being hunted brought 
evolutionary pressure on our an- 
cestors to cooperate and live in 
cohesive groups. That, more than 
aggression and warfare, is our 
evolutionary legacy.” 


oe nlike many books on evolu- 
feta tion, which are forbiddingly 

MBA technical and full of mathemati- 

i cal formulas, Man the Hunted is 
very readable. Much of it unfolds 
like a detective story. 

In Chapter 2, “Debunk- 
ing Man the Hunter,” Hart and 
Sussman describe how in 1924, 
Raymond Dart, an Australian an- 
thropologist, discovered the first 
African hominid fossil, the Taung 
child, which he named Australo- 
pithecus africanus. 

At first he believed australo- 
pithecines were scavengers, but 
by 1950 he devised a new theory, 
that the dents and holes in their 
skulls and bodies found with fos- 
sils of game animals, meant these 
animals had been killed and eaten 
by the ape-men, who were also 
killing one another. 

Since no stone weapons or 
tools were found at these sites, 
Dart hypothesized that these 
hominids had used the bones, teeth, and horns of their prey to 
kill even more prey, like Samson killing the Philistines with the 
jawbone of an ass. 

Dart presented this theory in 1953, but the evidence was so 
unconvincing that at first no well-known journal would accept 
it, and so it had little influence. 

Enter Robert Ardrey, an American playwright. Ardrey vis- 
ited Dart in South Africa, adopted his theory, and after five 
years of research, published a series of best-sellers: African Gen- 
esis in 1961, followed by The Territorial Imperative in 1966 and 
The Hunting Hypothesis in 1976. 

Ardrey was given to making bizarre statements, such as “the 
mentality of the single Germanic tribe under Hitler differed 
in no way from that of early man or late baboon.” Eventually, 
Man the Hunter theory gained academic respectability when 
it was endorsed by the famed archeologist, Louis S. B. Leakey. 
Since that time, it has been academic orthodoxy. Another more 
recent, book along the same lines is Richard Wrangham and 
Dale Peterson's, Demonic Males: Apes and the Origin of Human 
Violence.’ 

But even from the beginning of Man the Hunter theory, 
there were skeptics. C. K. Brain, another South African, exam- 
ined the evidence of Dart and found that the holes in the skulls 
of baboons and dents in skulls of J. africanus exactly matched 
the distance between the canine teeth of leopards, which fit pre- 





cisely into the fossil skull holes. 

In anthropology textbooks published in the 1970s, Dart’s 
theory was given precedence, but Brain’s alternative was also 
mentioned.’ 

In the case of fossils of Peking Man (Homo erectus), however, 
these textbooks mentioned only the then prevailing theory that 
cracks in the back of the skulls of Peking Man were evidence 
that they were cannibals who used to like to eat each other's 
brains. The current theory, however, is that Peking Men were 
prey of giant hyenas, who like to crack the skulls and eat the 
brains of their victims in just this way. 

Chapter 9 of Man the Hunted, entitled. “Gentle Savage or 
Bloodthirsty Brute,” takes on sociobiology. 

Going over E. O. Wilson’s book of the same name, which 
lists so-called human universals as territoriality, aggressive dom- 
inance hierarchies, male dominance over females, permanent 
male-female bonds and the nuclear family, and matrilinearity 
(or matrilocality), Hart and Sussman argue that none of these 
are human universals as postulated by 


Wilson. 


hey also take on Richard Dawkins’ 

selfish gene theory and Wrang- 
ham and Peterson's demonic male hy- 
pothesis, thoroughly debunking both 
of them. 

What relevancy has Man the Hunt- 
ed for anarchists? 

Quite a lot. First of all, Man the 
Hunted is the best confirmation to 
date, from solid empirical evidence, 
for Kropotkin’s theory that cooperation is more important than 
competition in evolution, at least for humans. At the same time, 
it debunks the Hobbesian myth that we are so naturally aggres- 
sive towards our own species that we would tear each other to 
pieces if it were not for the state. 

‘The type of cooperation implied by the theory is also of in- 
terest. On the very first page of Mutual Aid, Kropotkin refers 
to his observations of animal life in the bitterly cold regions 
of Siberia. He explained that there are two different aspects to 
the struggle for existence: “the direct one, for food and safety 
among separate individuals, and the struggle which Darwin 
described as ‘metaphorical’-—the struggle, very often collective, 
against adverse circumstances.” 

‘The early savannas, with all those ferocious predators, were 
certainly challenging and difficult environments for our ances- 
tors. In contemporary evolutionary theory, cooperation in such 
challenging, difficult environments has been given a special 
name: byproduct mutualism (so called because the benefit to 
others is a byproduct of the benefit to oneself). 

‘This is a sort of cooperation from which everybody benefits. 
An equivalent term is solidarity. Most treatments of animal co- 
operation deal with kin selection, reciprocity, and the contro- 
versial theory of group selection (which is basically about se/f~ 
sacrificial altruism). 

In fact, most of the examples of animal cooperation given in 
Mutual Aid would now be called byproduct mutualism: coop- 
erative hunting by wolves, nesting associations of birds, chirrup 
calls by sparrows to notify other sparrows when food is avail- 
able, and so forth. 

‘This type of cooperation is very common among animals. It 


“M 
an the Hunted" is the 


best confirmation to date, from 
solid empirical evidence, for 
Kropotkin’s theory that 
cooperation is more important “ 
than competition in evolution. 


differs from kin selection in that one cooperates with unrelated 
individuals of the same species, and from reciprocity in not re- 
quiring exact return of benefits or repeated interactions. 

The key to mutualism is communication. (which is not the 
same as language). Reciprocity is often described in terms of the 
Prisoner’s Dilemma. 

Two prisoners can communicate with the authorities but 
not with each other. If they both remain silent, they will get a 
lighter sentence than if they both give state’s evidence, and if 
one snitches on the other, he will get a much dighter sentence 
than the one who remains silent. 

In this situation, a rational selfish individual will betray his 
comrade, so if both are selfish, they will get,a longer sentence 
than if both are altruistic. 

One then asks, how can cooperation evolve.if both are selfish 
(as is assumed)? The answer given by reciprocity theory is coop- 
eration will occur if there are repeated interactions between the 
same two individuals, as in the game “Tit for Tat.” This is called 





Iterated Prisoner’s Dilemma or IPD. An enormous amount of 
literature exists on the Prisoner’s Dilemma. 


Mi“ evolutionary biologists reject genetic group selection, 
and so they either conclude that humans are unlikely to 
cooperate with non-relatives (a Hobbesian picture), or, if they 
assume cultural group selection, they assume the animal world 
is more or less Hobbesian and reject continuity from animals 
to ourselves. 

What is overlooked is that the condition of the Prisoner’s 
Dilemma—the impossibility of communication—is quite arti- 
ficial. If the prisoners could communicate, they would cooperate 
with each other by remaining silent and both would benefit. But 
this condition, that horizontal communication is impossible, is 
an artificial effect of being in prison. In the real world, people 
can and do communicate. 

While it is true that in our technological society, direct face- 
to-face communication is becoming rarer, and the system tends 
to replace horizontal with vertical communication, the possibil- 
ity of direct, unmediated communication is always there. 

In the case of animals, communication is not only possible, 
but a fact. If, following physicist and systems theorist Fritjof 
Capra, we define communication as “coordination of behavior,” 
it clearly does not require language and is well within the ca- 
pacities of animals. 

Through communication, we escape from the Prisoner’s Di- 
lemma and cooperate in such a way that everybody benefits; 
and it is this type of communication, solidarity, that enabled our 
ancestors to survive. 
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The Corporate University 








By Christopher J. Schneider 


A college professor 
gives all of his students 
an A+ and incurs the 
wrath of the Corporate 
University. 

How about no grades? 


February 6, the Toronto Globe and Mail 
reported on the unsuccessful attempt 
by University of Ottawa Professor 
Denis Rancourt to eliminate the need 
for a grading system in his courses by 

awarding all of his students an A+. 

‘The physics professor wasn’t the first to do this 
in academia, and like similar attempts, some dating 
back to the 1960s, was an effort to shift the focus 
and aim of the university back toward learning. 

Two days later, the story appeared in the New 
York Times as “The Two Languages of Academic 
Freedom,” an opinion piece by Stanley Fish. The 
professor of law at Florida International University 
and Times columnist denounced academics that 
turn, “serial irresponsibility into a form of heroism 
under the banner of academic freedom.” 

The University of Ottawa's castigation of Pro- 
fessor Rancourt’s critical (anarchist) pedagogy, 
trespassing arrest, and eventual dismissal, demon- 
strates the corporate university’s interest in main- 
taining a system that thrives on “grade hysteria.” 
Sadly, students (consumers) continue to remain 
hyper-obsessed with grades in hopes of decent job 
placement, all in the interest of increasing profit 
margins for everyone involved. 

Professor Rancourt and others seem to have the 
right idea, however, why not take it one step further 
and eliminate degree conferral altogether? Imple- 
menting these ideas will no doubt require creative, 
innovative, and risky measures, but it seems worth 
the effort if we really value the integrity of learn- 
ing. 
It should come as little surprise to most that 
learning, as it were, has become a secondary feature 
of a university education. Surging students and tu- 
ition costs, coupled with dwindling tenured faculty 
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positions, have enabled the university to generate enormous profits never 
before realized. University decision-making has been largely reduced to 
strategically calculated business transactions in order to increase profit 
margins (see Frank Donoghue’s (2008) The Last Professors: The Corporate 
University and the Fate of the Humanities). 

Much of this is maintained through a university mandated grading 
system. The over-credentialization of society, mostly through corporate 
sponsorship (and ownership) of the university, is to blame. For example, in 
some cases, employment that did not require a university degree just a few 
short years ago, now requires one. Let us briefly consider police work. 

Until recently, policing, much like the military, required a brief, albeit 
intense, training program. Now, despite any systemic structural changes 
in policing, a university degree, in addition to the aforementioned train- 
ing, has become a necessary and normative requirement in most, if not all, 
police departments. 


In preparation for a career in criminal justice, potential po- 
lice cadets (depending on whether or not they successfully earn 
a college degree), enroll in a university and major in Criminal 
Justice. The university, in this way, operates merely as a two- or 
four-year pedagogical extension of the police academy. 

Many colleges and universities (this is most apparent at the 
community college level), offer courses that serve only to mir- 
ror (reinforce) traditional conservative ideas of the police and 
correctional institutions. The lesson is the same, namely, that 
the mandate of the police consists simply of crime reduction 
and that the criminal justice system is effective and necessary, 
even while credible empirical data continues to suggest other- 
wise. 

In this instance, the content taught in college and in the po- 
lice academy differs very little. Courses critical of the police are 
at best met with disapproval by university administration. For 
example, I recently taught an upper division course, one I had 
titled, “Critical Issues in Policing.” However, unbeknownst to 
me, the title and course description were later changed (with- 
out my permission) to “Police and Society.” The altered course 
description eliminated language that could be construed as 
critical, opting to selectively emphasize the functional role of 
police in society. 


part, the business of the university has always 

involved (re)producing privileged and protected 

information in an effort to maintain and replicate 

positions of social status and power. For example, 

most everything you need to know about medicine 

is now public information, however, one must be licensed to 

practice this knowledge. The strong hold of the elite class on the 

university has shifted and loosened somewhat in recent years 

with the proliferation of accredited degree granting colleges and 

universities across America. These universities grant access to 

those who might otherwise be denied opportunity to a post- 

secondary education. This shift, however, has not been without 
consequences. 

Life expectations (i.e., job placement, income, etc.), for near- 
ly everyone in the Western world have been cast into doubt by 
the induced anxieties of advanced capitalism, prompting what 
many otherwise consider “non-university caliber” students to 
attend the university. The fault here rests with the system, not 
necessarily with individuals who merely seek to make an hon- 
est and better living. 

Despite the fact that public universities operate on tax dol- 
lars, students usually fund their degree entirely at their own 
expense often by taking out large loans, thus creating a steady 
and profitable return (sometimes for life) to the universities, 
banks, and the federal government, thereby creating a class of 
twenty-first century indentured servants. 

In these ways, the corporate sponsorship of the university 
has exacerbated tensions associated with current and future 
living circumstances, and the result has been nothing short 
of what can only be described as sheer “grade hysteria.” Con- 
servative critics argue that this process has contributed to the 
watering down of university materials to better accommodate 
the recent influx of students, while they simultaneously ignore 
the rampant grade inflation that has been going on for years in 
the Ivy League system (remember G.W. Bush holds a degree 
from Yale). 

These critics suggest that such students have contributed to 


an underachiever slacker culture where low aspirations are now 
a basic and desired feature of university life. 

While not an entirely new argument, the widespread pop- 
ularity of these ideas can be linked to E.D. Hirsch’s highly 
controversial Cultural Literacy (1987), and more recently, The 
Knowledge Deficit (2006), both texts exhibiting a cause for 
alarm, namely, the preservation of an assumed rapidly declin- 
ing cultural knowledge base. 

Playing up the hype, neo-conservative Charles Murray, co- 
author of the overtly racist Be// Curve (1994), in Real Educa- 
tion (2008), argues that too many students. are now attending 
college and that more attention should focus on test scores, as 
these apparently serve as the most adequate representation of 
intellectual ability, which is contrary to any evidence that sug- 
gests otherwise. 


e ethnocentric and blatantly elitist argu- 
ments suggest that the assimilation of all 
people into a corporate, branded, sponsored, 
and rigid university system would serve the 
country well, i.e., better facilitate corporate 

and government social control through selective job placement, 
while criticizing and demonizing learning that resides outside 
the periphery of the educational status quo. 

Aside from lecturing, reading has always been the assumed 
standard route of the transmission of intellectual information. 
While alarming to some (Hirschi, Murray, and others), stu- 
dents now appear to be reading less and communicate and ex- 
change information in different (not better or worse) ways. 

To address these concerns in a positive constructive man- 
ner, renowned race scholar, Harvard Professor Cornel West, 
recorded two hip-hop albums for his students to better (and 
more effectively) communicate important ideas that otherwise 
might remain undiscovered in textbooks. 

West resigned from the university in 2001, due in part to the 
racist rhetoric employed by then Harvard President Lawrence 
Summers (currently chief economic advisor to Barack Obama), 
to describe the first of these two albums. Author Marc Prensky 
has also criticized the currently outdated educational system 
where “digital natives” (students) are taught in large part by 
“digital immigrants” (teachers). 

Empirical evidence continues to support the idea that teach- 
ers and students are no longer speaking the same language, 
an otherwise minor concern, especially when considering that 
grades now take precedence over classroom content. If grades 
were indeed abolished, how would we proceed? 

The problem of adequately measuring student ability to 
master material becomes increasingly significant. A mean- 
ingful assessment of student progress might be best left to a 
mentor so that learning becomes a student-teacher relation- 
ship, where both people are mutually committed to learning 
and development. 

Learning would no longer be about the sale of content (i.e. 
teacher disseminating the “goods” of knowledge in the form 
of a university degree); but, rather, becomes the craft of learn- 
ing to think, thereby facilitating an environment of personal 
growth and an ongoing commitment to learning - a way of 
thinking intertwined with a way of living. 

Such a commitment would eliminate the arbitrary need for 
grades and compulsory degree attainment, while attracting only 
those genuinely interested in upholding the integrity oflearning. 
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MURDER IN OAXACA 


The killers of Indymedia’s Brad Will are free while the Mexican 
government is framing an innocent man for the 2006 crime 


By John Gibler 


MEXICO CITY—Brad Will filmed his own murder. 
Holding a professional, high-definition digital 
camera neck-high in his two hands, he faced 


down Juarez Avenue, the camera rolling. 

He stood amidst the protesters from the Oaxaca Peoples’ Popular Assembly, 
or APPO, as they attempted, with rocks and bottles, to repel the armed attack of 
police and local officials trying to dislodge the thousands of people assembled in 
a months-long occupation of Oaxaca City in 2006. 

Down Juarez Avenue, state and municipal police and officials fired on the 
protesters with handguns and rifles. Raul Estrella, working for the Mexican 
national daily E/ Universal, photographed them shooting. In his photographs 
we see Pedro Carmona, Juan Carlos Soriano Velasco, Orlando Manuel Aguilar 
Coello, Abel Santiago Zarate. They have names and their names are known. 

Brad Will filmed it and in the last frames of video before the bullet hits him, 
no one steps up to him; no one enters the frame. 

A trace of the bullet may be captured only with professional digital editing 
equipment appearing as a hazy smoke trail across the screen. There for everyone 
to see, both what is missing and what is not. What is missing: an assailant step- 
ping toward him and firing a shot into his chest at close range. What is there: the 
bullet and its fatal impact. 

The video tells the story: filming among the protesters, he was killed by a 
shot coming from down the street, from where the police and armed municipal 
officials had been shooting for over an hour, men such as those caught in Estrel- 
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Armed government officials and police fire on 
Oaxaca protesters. (From left); unidentified man; 
state government official Abel Santiago Zarate; 
Manuel Aguilar Coello, city-council official (with 
pistol raised); an unidentified man (with club); and 
Juan Carlos Soriano, policeman (with rifle). 
—photo: Raul Estrella 
la’s photographs. In the last frames of video 
before the bullet strikes, the camera angle 
captures the full scene, from wall to wall on 
either side of the street, and no one is there 
standing before him with a gun, no one. 

On October 27, 2006, Brad Will, a long- 
time activist, poet, and Indymedia journalist 
who participated in actions from Oregon to 
New York City, from Brazil to Venezuela, 
was shot and killed while covering protests 
in Oaxaca City. 

Nearly three years after his murder, the 
police and government officials who were 
photographed shooting that day are still free, 
still on the job. No one has been arrested in 
any of the 22 cases of Oaxacans murdered 
during the occupation of the city. Only Brad 
Will’s murder case is still open; all the others 
were dropped, “for lack of evidence.” 

Then Mexican President Vicente Fox 
used Brad’s murder as a pretext to intervene 
in Oaxaca. Fox sent several thousand federal 
militarized police to wrest control of the city 
from the APPO, a mostly horizontal coali- 
tion of organizations and collectives that 
joined Section 22 of the National Union of 
Education Workers in a civil-disobedience 
uprising. 

Continued on Page 20 


Woman placing a bowl of chicken mole on an altar 
for Brad Will near where he was shot in Oaxaca. 
—photo: John Gibler 
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Bank Robbers on Land 


he Bonnot Gang were notorious anarchist bank robbers whose 


daring exploits in pre-World War I France were legendary 
examples of illegalism. In contrast to the stalwart proletarian 
p ) solidarity prized by the anarcho-syndicalists of that time, the 


illegalists saw no need to wait for the Great General Strike 

to reappropriate the fruits of their labours. Instead they were 

determined to act on their immediate desire for a direct 
expropriation of wealth. And what better place to find it than at a bank. 

Building on the anti-propertarian theories of PJ Proudhon and Elisée Reclus, 
along with a strong dose of egoist individualism a la Max Stirner, articles on il- 
legalism appeared in the early twentieth century French periodicals, LAnarchie 
and L’Libertaire. In these pages of the anarchist press, illegalists were celebrated 
as insurrectionary rebels in permanent revolt against the present order. 

Even the aesthete anarchist journal, LAction dart, referenced them in its 1913 
manifesto, which stated, “Revolt for us is the action of art.” Such articles linking 
art and anarchy in turn inspired incipient surrealists, Robert Desnos and André 
Breton, who sung the praises of the Bonnot Gang. And it should come as no 
surprise that, even before the Bonnot Gang’s getaway car galvanized the dream- 





- : scape of the French 
© Bonnot Gang's imagination, one 

getaway Car. 

“Tragic Band |” of the most roman- 


aaewmereciiiiie tic and celebrated 
turn of the century 
anarchist burglars, Marius Jacob, had, as a 
youth, shipped out for the indian Ocean on 
a pirate vessel at 13 years of age. 


Buccaneers at Sea 

While to some, the pitate is merely a 
sword-wielding terrorist or fodder for Holly- 
wood exotica; to others, pirates are, like the 
illegalists, quintessential social rebels, who 
eschew the wage slavery of the sailor for the 
freedom of life under the Jolly Roger. 

As Marcus Rediker has pointed out, “In 
fashioning their own social order, buccaneers 
drew on the peasant utopia called the Land 
of Cockaygne, where work had been abol- 
ished, property redistributed, social distinc- 
tions leveled, health restored, and food made 
abundant. They drew on international mari- 
time custom, in which ancient and medieval 
seafarers divided their money and goods into 
shares, consulted collectively and democrati- 
cally on matters of the moment, and elected 
consuls to adjudicate differences between 
captain and crew.” 

Compared to the downtrodden life of the 
typical sailor in what is commonly referred 
to as the Golden Age of Piracy (1650-1730), 
the buccaneer’s life no doubt seemed quite 
appealing to those who were up for the ad- 
venture. 

In a more contemporary vein, to quote 
Somalian pirate, Sigule Ali, on the continu- 
ing appeal of the politics of expropriation 
on the high seas, “We consider sea bandits 
those who illegally fish, dump waste and 
carry weapons in our seas. We are simply 
patrolling our seas. Think of us like a coast 
guard.” 

At one level this is a self-serving statement 
by a member of a much maligned group, 
which is argued in terms of legalities. How- 
ever, at another, it represents a radical rever- 
sal from below initiated by the marginalized 
themselves in autonomous fashion within an 
anarchic framework of self-organization. 

Not all pirates would identify with the 
egalitarian utopianism of fictionalized buc- 
caneers like Charles Johnson’s Captain Mis- 
sion (whose mythic biography was originally 
attributed to Daniel Defoe and, more re- 
cently, embellished by William Burroughs), 


Continued on Page 32 
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he past is not only 
not dead, 


it’s not even past.” : 
-_ (W. Faulkner) 


* 


he second ship ever built was probably a pirate 

ship. When Sumerians and Harappans and 

Egyptians sailed to “the Land of Punt” 5,000 

years ago seeking apes and ivory, gold and 
copper, no doubt some proto-Blackbeard on a reed raft 
was already dogging their wake. 


In the 17th century, piracy in the Indian Ocean enjoyed a brief golden era of 
pre-capitalist globalist excess when freebooters such as Capt. Mission and Capt. 
‘Tew established their pirate utopias in Madagascar and preyed on Mogul as well 
as European shipping. Colonial New York City absorbed much of the loot, as did 
my rascally ancestor, Gov. Cranston of Rhode Island, who hanged a few pirates 
and did good business with others (including Capt. Tew), depending on what he 
could get away with. 

When I was a 10-year-old pirate fan digging the Jersey Shore for Capt. Kidd’s 
treasure (another New York/Madagascar 
connection), I thought piracy was dead fin- 
ished, a romance of the distant past. But 
piracy never dies. It has its classical periods, 
its romantic eras, and its vulgar doldrums, 
but it never dies. 

In 1980, when I was combing the beach 
on Koh Samui Island (off Siam in the South 
China Sea), seven corpses washed up on the 
shore, victims of certain rotten pirates who 
were then preying on the Vietnamese boat people, poor refugees on leaking fish- 
ing boats and even bathtubs. These sea-going scum habitually murdered all their 
victims to eliminate possible witnesses. The Thai fishermen on K. Samui buried 
the bodies secretly, unwilling to get embroiled with “the authorities” in a hope- 
less case. 

‘Thus, I learned that some pirates are merely floating muggers while others 
could be said to have a “social” aspect, as with Capt. Mission’s ranting and mot- 
ley crew, or the virtually-anarchist buccaneers of Hispaniola. 

‘The idea of the “radical pirate” as rebel against nascent capitalism was perhaps 
first mooted by British historian Christopher Hill, and then taken up by a small 
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TO HAVE A “SOCIAL” 
ASPECT. 
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crew of anti-authoritarian piratologists such 
as Larry Law, William S. Burroughs, Mar- 
cus Rediker, Peter Linebaugh and Stephen 
Snelders. I also added a volume to the “so- 
cial” history of piracy with my Pirate Uto- 
pias; Moorish Corsairs & European Renegades 
(Autonomedia, 1995). 

Our “school” proposed that although 
piracy can be seen simply as primitive 
predatory accumulation, some pirates were 
nevertheless engaged in forms of resistance 
against the State and in the construction of 
egalitarian utopias on their desert islands 
and “floating republics.” This is certainly 
a possible reading of the ur-texts of pirate 
history such as those of novelist Daniel De- 
foe (who wrote as a “Capt. Johnson” in the 
early 18 century) and the Frenchman, Al- 
exandre Olivie Exquemellin. 


a the 21st century new world maritime 
order, 80 percent of the world’s goods are 
now shipped in huge container vessels or 
tankers, driven by computers and manned by 
tiny skeleton crews. Under such conditions, 
some genius was bound to realize that a new 
golden age of piracy is now possible, that 
a few determined desperados in a rubber 
raft can capture and hold for ransom a ship 
worth millions. And, in fact, such tactics 
are being used even now in such dangerous 
waters as the Straits of Malacca or off the 
coast of Nigeria. 

The ancient Land of Punt is now part of 
Somalia, a “failed State” that has not had a 
functioning central government since 1991. 
According to the mass media, Somalia is a 
violent chaos of contending warlords, tribal 
coalitions, Islamist terrorists and corrupt 
local regimes. Curiously enough however, 
not all Somalis seem to be pining away for 
the lost days of central authority. One So- 
mali visitor to New York City told a friend 
of mine, “We don’t like governments and 
we just don’t want one.” 

Among the armed groups roaming 
around Somalia, no doubt the strangest are 
five or six companies of good old-fashioned 
pirates who have discovered just how eas- 
ily a leaky dhow or motorboat-full of AK-47 
toting ex-fishermen can hijack a huge con- 
tainer ship. These crews go by such names 
as, “The National Volunteer Coast Guard,” 
and “The Somali Marines.” The implica- 
tions of patriotism and self-defense are not 
meant as irony. The pirates believe they have 
a social role to perform, and they have good 
reasons. 

With the collapse of government in 
1991, the unprotected Somali coast began 
to attract two kinds of international crimi- 





nals: illegal fishing expeditions and illegal toxic waste dump- 
ing operations. Local fishermen were violently shoved aside by 
high-tech armed vessels from many countries; even the Italian 
Mafia got involved. Facing starvation from highly depleted 
and poisoned fisheries, the Somalis felt forced to take “law” 
into their own hands and resist the invaders. Then, once they 
discovered how easy it was, they got ambitious. 

A well-informed Kenyan journalist, Mohammad Abshir 
Waldo, maintains that “Somali piracy” is simply a response to 
the international capitalist piracy of illegal fishing and dump- 
ing'. But while the pirates are condemned as monsters, nothing 
is done to protect the Somalian people from wholesale deple- 
tion of fisheries or the pollution from toxic nuclear and medical 
waste. 

As one socialist in the European Union Parliament noted, 
the moral outrage is all about “protecting oil tankers. Nobody 
gives a damn about the people in Somalia who die like flies.” 
The Western media have mocked this suffering with headlines 
like, “They Stole Our Lobsters, say Pirates,” or simply ignore 
it. 

According to the “pirate spokesperson” Suguli Ali, who en- 
joyed his 15 seconds of fame when his crew took a container 
ship full of tanks and other military goods last year, “We don’t 
consider ourselves sea bandits. We consider the bandits to be 
those who illegally fish and dump in our seas.” While the pi- 
rates earn about $100 million a year in ransoms for Somalia, 
the poachers and dumpers make about $300 million a year, so 
the battle remains uneven. 

For this reason I would argue that the Somali pirates have 
a distinct “social” aspect to their struggle. Unlike the murder- 
ous S. China Sea pirates, they rarely kill anyone (it’s so bad 
for business) and generally treat their hostages well. “We eat 
spaghetti with them,” said Suguli Ali. “You know, human type 
food!” 

Although not all Somalis approve of the pirates, many do. 
“K’Naan,” a Somali poet and rapper, said: “Can anyone ever 
really be for piracy? Well, in Somalia, the answer is: it’s com- 
plicated. . . . the truth is, if you ask any Somali if they think 
getting rid of the pirates only means the continued rape of our 
coast by unmonitored Western vessels, and the production of 
a new cancerous generation, we would all fly our pirate flags 
high.”? 

Several sources mention that many of the most beautiful 
young women in the country are flocking to pirate ports such 
as Eyl (in Puntland) hoping to marry pirates. Not only are they 
rich, they’re also romantic. Eyl, which was a forgotten fishing 
village till the 1990s, now throbs with Land Cruisers and big 
cars, fancy new houses, and even special restaurants for the 
hostages serving “foreign food.” Most pirates may be sincere 
about their protective role, but clearly they have no objections 





Peter Lamborn Wilson’s Pirate Utopias has been translated 
into Dutch, French and Hungarian. His latest book publication 
is Green Hermeticism: alchemy & ecology, with Pir Zia Inayat- 
Khan, Christopher Bamford & Kevin Townley (Lindisfarne 
Books, 2007). His next will be Ec(o)logues: a neo-pastoralist 
manifesto. 

For research help on the Somali pirates he thanks Jim Flem- 
ing, The Fifth Estate Collective, and Dr. Abel Zug. Only the few 
interesting sources are noted; most of the available material is 
relatively worthless. 


to enjoying their fame and booty. 

Naturally, the Western press has tried to link the pirates 
to “Islamist terrorism” and Al-Qaeda, but this ploy backfired 
when Somali’s actual Islamist militia declared war on the pi- 
rates after a Saudi oil tanker was taken last year. 

The Islamists are called al-Shabab, literally “the Youth,” 
meaning chivalrous youth. A pirate spokesperson quipped, 
“We are the Shebab of the sea and can’t be scared by the She- 
bab of the land. If anybody tries to attack us, that would be 
suicide.” And, so far the Islamists have not dared to attack. 

After an American vessel, the Maersk Alabama, was cap- 
tured this April and its captain rescued following the killing 
of three pirates by U.S. Navy SEAL snipers, and one wounded 
teenager, Abshir Boyah, “rendered” to NYC for trial, with 
Hillary Clinton making war-like noises offstage, it may be that 
the golden age of Somali piracy is about to pass into history 
and/or legend. But then again, maybe not. 

The basic trouble remains: it’s just so darned easy to capture 
a modern cargo ship, so very difficult to escort and protect all 
the shipping that passes within 500 miles of the coast, and so 
impossible to “invade” the pirate enclaves. Moreover, so long as 
nothing is done to protect the sea itself and its fish wealth, the 
basic social problem just isn’t going to go away. 

As I researched this article I was struck by the fact that 
no journalists seem to have succeeded in making real contact 
with the pirates in order to present the story from an insider’s 
point of view (what a great book it would make!); with one 
notable exception. The good old pinko London Guardian ran 
an interview with a real pirate, and I consider it such a rare and 
important document that it deserves to be quoted (or pirated), 
in lieu of any lame conclusion of my own. 


A Modern Day Pirates Tale 


—from the Guardian 





I am 42 years old and have nine children. I am a boss with 
boats operating in the Gulf of Aden and the Indian Ocean. 

I finished high school and wanted to go to university but 
there was no money. So, I became a fisherman in Eyl in Punt- 
land like my father, even though I still dreamed of working for 
a company. That never happened as the Somali government 
was destroyed [in 1991] and the country became unstable. 


Continued on Page 42 
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obert Louis Stevenson wrote this fine bit of gangster 
rap in 1883: 


Fifteen men of the whole ship’s list 
Yo ho ho and a bottle of rum! 
Dead and bedamned and the rest gone whist! 
Yo ho ho and a bottle of rum! 
The skipper lay with his nob in gore 
Where the scullion’s axe his cheek had shore 
And the scullion he was stabbed four times four 
And there they lay, and the soggy skies 
Dripped down in up-staring eyes 
In murk sunset and foul sunrise 
Yo ho ho and a bottle of rum. 


My son used to chant this around the apartment when he 
was six years old, Treasure Island being his favorite novel. He 
wore an eyepatch made with a shoelace and a black piece of 
cloth, cowboy boots, and clothesline rope around his waist to 
which he had tied a pointy stick with one end wrapped in elec- 
trical tape. 

And, he sang joyously, day in and day out, about robbing, 
about killing. Often he would hand friends a piece of loose leaf 
paper on which he had drawn in magic marker a black circle: 
“The black spot” signifying the imminent death of the recipient. 
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He was in no way the only lover of pirates I knew. A quick 
search on Google produces over sixty one million results for 
pirates. Their fascination holding well beyond the demo- 
graphic of nerdy six year olds. 

Many people think the fifteen men in Stevenson’s poem 
were dancing, or rejoicing somehow on this dead man’s chest, 
because of some Disney fantasy, a cartoon Treasure Island or 
the saccharine animated adaptation of Peter Pan, but in the 
real song, it’s pretty clear: 


Fifteen men on a dead man’s chest 

Yo ho ho and a bottle of rum 

Drink and the devil had done for the rest 
Yo ho ho and a bottle of rum. 

The mate was fixed by the bosun’s pike 
The bosun brained with a marlinspike 
And cookey’s throat was marked belike 

It had been gripped by fingers ten; 

And there they lay, all good dead men 
Like break o’day in a boozing ken 


I never worried that my child would grow up to brain any- 
one with a marlinspike, despite how deadly serious he was 
about the romance of the pirate’s life, and my incredible dis- 
taste for all things romantic. This may be the real difficulty 


with the pirate’s life—the smiling roguish face of murder and 
self direction. 

It has become an increasingly familiar business model. 

When my brother went for his first job interviews at con- 
sulting firms after college, I drove him to the airport in my 
$500 Nissan. I hugged him goodbye and when he closed the 
door, I took the change that had fallen from his pocket on to 
the passenger seat. 

He was, of course, suited for a pirate’s life. A life, it turns 
out, not averse to narrative overlay and romantic vision. A life 
concerned with mobility and liquidity. 

Sometime last year, I asked him if I could borrow one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. He said, yes, “But what are you going 
to use it for?” 

I had absolutely no idea. 

“I’m not going to do it then.” He said. “I’m afraid you might 
buy a house.” 

I know four people who own houses. One is the guy who 
books my son’s punk shows. He has a black and silver pirate 
flag hanging from his sloping porch on Route 96, just outside 
the gray, bucolic, town preposterously called “Ithaca” in up- 
state New York, an area I have been trying to leave, (not return 
to) for 12 years. A period of time during which my son’s love of 
the pirate aesthetic has remained untouched. 

My brother’s fear that I might buy a house is a fear that I 
would be permanently tied to land. It’s an encroaching anxiety 
we hold for one another—the disaster just up ahead—caused 
by the decision made through attrition or not made fast enough 
in the face of what anyone can surely recognize as the utter 
scam against collective consciousness in which we live. 

Maybe a marriage or a house; maybe a degree or a contract. 
Hasty ideas based on the romance of it all; the money, and 
certainly, at some point, after all this hard work, the freedom. 
Guarding against the fool’s freedom requires all of our atten- 
tion. The view from inside and the view from a distance. Often 
though, it means watching the slow motion capture and com- 
mandeering of a life by perfectly predictable forces. 


Twas a cutlass swipe or an ounce of lead 
Or a yawing hole in a battered head 
And the scuppers glut with a rotting red 
And there they lay, aye, damn my eyes 
All lookouts clapped on paradise 

All souls bound just contrarywise 

Yo ho ho and a bottle of rum. 


Pirates, we are to believe, are some branch 
of anarchist, some autonomist stateless travel- 
ing band of looters, who would give everyone 
an opportunity to join them: outsiders cer- 
tainly, aware that there is no wealth that is not 
stolen. This is what we've been reading about 
since the days Hakim Bey coined the term 
Temporary Autonomous Zone, extolling the 
virtues of the dinner party, the pirate, and the 
act of poetic terrorism. 

Hard to exclude the businessman then from 
our ranks. He’s made such a similar choice; to 
pursue stateless, unbound looting for the in- 
dividual and for romance and autonomy and 
freedom. To cordially deliver the black spot. 
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Hasty ideas based on the 
romance of it all; the money, and 
certainly, at some point, atter 

all this hard work, the freedom. 
Guarding against the fool's 
freedom requires 


all of our attention. 
2 ea ae eee 


To know he is not afraid of, or concerned with, any law. That 
he is cowed only by death. 

For things to remain this romantic, they must remain an- 
other big favorite for us and our situationist cohort: play. For 
things to remain this romantic, we must not look at the end 
results of the pirate’s life. 


There was chest on chest of Spanish gold 
With a ton of plate in the middle hold 
And the cabins riot of stuff untold. 


I’ve watched my son’s band play at the Pirate House and 
am happy to see a second generation of punk rockers because 
it reveals things all over again; fills me with a conviction about 
the deeper actions of our bodies and voices, and the crowd 
slamming seems to have some saner sense of what autonomy 
means. 

There is coercion and violence, and there is play, and it is not 
a fine line that divides them. Once crossed you freeze, like the 
animal you are, taking in every detail to help you reason while 
you play dead. 


And they lay there that took the plum 
With sightless glare and their lips struck dumb 
Yo ho ho and a bottle of Rum 


“Hidden”: —Olympia Tveter 
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VLTOTAGBLOTEOI 


by PanDoor 


Cyber Pirates Clash with Empire On 
the Internet’s Digital High Seas 


he week of April 12 was a very 
bad one for pirates. 
It began that Sunday when 

Navy SEALs executed three 
pirates off the coast of Somalia who had 
captured an American ship’s captain. 
For days, the “daring” rescue dominat- 
ed headlines in the U.S., without any 
mention of the socio-economic circum- 
stances that have led to a resurgence 
of piracy in the region — or of the role 
the West has played in contributing to 
those circumstances. Rather, countless 
stories focused on the Hollywood-style 
operation: how three snipers parachut- 
ed under cover of darkness into the sea, 
swam to a nearby ship and took out the 
pirates with three bullets fired nearly 
simultaneously. 

Yes, if there’s one thing at which the 
American empire excels, it is the art of 
murder. 

Just five days later, virtually unno- 
ticed by the mainstream media, another 
group of self-styled pirates was facing 
its own confrontation with American 
imperialism. In a courtroom in Stolk- 
holm, Sweden, representatives of the 
American music and movie industries 
sought to bring down the Internet’s 
most infamous haven of illegal down- 
loading, The Pirate Bay, by charging its 
founders with copyright infringement. 

The four defendants — Fredrik Neij, 
Gottfrid Svartholm, Peter Sunde and 
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Carl Lundstrém — were sentenced to a 
year in prison each and a fine of 30 mil- 
lion kronor ($3.5 million US). 

Established in November 2003 by 
the Swedish anti-copyright organiza- 
tion Piratbyran (“The Piracy Bureau”), 
‘The Pirate Bay is the world’s largest site 
for tracking “torrents” — small com- 
puter files that can be downloaded from 
other people’s computers. Though it 
does not directly distribute copyrighted 
materials, the free website essentially 
shows would-be pirates where they can 
do so. 

Numerous questions linger about the 
legitimacy of the trial. There is strong 
evidence to suggest that the judge and 
the prosecutors involved were operating 
under pressure from members of the 
Swedish government, who themselves 
were being threatened by Washington. 
Citing this undue influence, the pirates 
currently are appealing their convic- 
tions. 

But regardless of the fate of The 
Pirate Bay founders, data piracy will 
continue to thrive on the Internet. The 
reason is simple: the Internet was de- 
signed from its inception to disseminate 
information in the most efficient way 
possible and to do so using multiple 
redundancies so that shutting down 
one data hub would not stop the flow of 
information. 

The Cold War-era technocrats who 


designed the networks that would later 
become the World Wide Web did so 
with the intention that data transfer 
would continue even in the event of a 
nuclear war. For Hollywood lawyers, 
Swedish prosecutors or anyone else to 
think that they could do more than a 
nuclear war to stymie the dissemination 
of data is either sheer hubris or utter 
ignorance. 

Facing the daunting implications of 
the Internet’s robust and open proto- 
cols for their archaic business models, 
corporate media producers have sought 
to tame an even more unruly beast: 
human nature. By now most of us 
have seen the inane ads that ask “You 
wouldn’t steal a car... so why would you 
steal a movie?” While it is true that 
most of us do not choose to steal cars, 
the question the ads ask is logically 
inconsistent. 

A more accurate reflection of the 
issue might be stated like this: “If you 
possessed some sort of magical replicat- 
ing device, you wouldn’t create a free 
car that is an exact duplicate of some- 
one else’s car, (because that would be 
unfair to the person who had bought 
the same car, regardless of whether you 
could afford it or not) ... would you?” 

Well, actually, most of us prob- 
ably would. The commonly accepted 
prohibitions on theft are based on the 
fact that stealing an object deprives 
someone else of that object. With data 
piracy, no such loss occurs. This simple 
truth seems brazenly obvious to most 
children (who are among the most avid 
downloaders of pirated materials), yet 
it seems to elude many adults who cling 
to the ethics of consumerism. 

Another moralistic argument against 
piracy — and arguably a more valid one 
— is that it deprives content creators 
of a livelihood. While this is true to a 
certain extent, there are a number of 
considerations that make this argument 
highly muddled at best. 

For starters, the main people 
deprived of an income, particularly in 
the music industry, are not the musi- 
cians themselves, but the multitudinous 
parasitic agents of large media com- 
panies who have always enjoyed the 
lion’s share of record sales proceeds. In 
most cases, the artists who are signed 
to major record deals receive a mere pit- 
tance from the sale of the content they 
created. 

In the pre-digital age, when working 


in multi-million dollar recording studios 
was the only way for an artist to record 
an album, such arrangements made 
more sense. But today, anyone with 
access to a computer and a few hundred 
dollars’ worth of gear can record, mix 
and press an album worthy of distribu- 
tion. Furthermore, access to online 
stores, streaming music sites and other 
resources eliminate much of what record 
labels used to do for artists. 

In fact, in many ways while it has 
been bad for the music industry, piracy 
has been good for music. Deprived of 
the quixotic dream of becoming rich 
from a platinum-selling album (only the 
very best selling albums earn any money 
for the artists), musicians have increas- 
ingly turned to touring, merchandising 
and licensing their music for film and 
television. Such revenue sources result 
in fewer mega-stars but more working 
musicians. 

One music promoter who spoke 
recently on this topic said it best: “The 
future of music is the Middle Ages. No 
one will get rich, but roving bands of 
Troubadours will tour the country mak- 
ing a modest income and at least they 
won't have to be cobblers.” 

What many musicians — and art- 
ists of all types — are learning is that 
sometimes the best path to prosperity is 
through gifting. Ask any dedicated mu- 
sician which they would prefer, a life of 
material comfort in which no one ever 
hears their music or a life of poverty in 
which their music reaches millions, and 
it is almost certain most would prefer 
the latter. This is why more and more 
artists are putting tracks up on their 
websites and MySpace pages and why 
the Creative Commons movement is 
gaining momentum. 

When bands give their albums away 
for free, they're likely to reach far more 
new listeners, who then will come to 
their concerts, buy their tee-shirts and 
tell their friends. 

No longer limited by the restraints of 
expensive studios and narrow distribu- 
tion networks, far more artists can reach 
wider audiences and make at least a 
modest living. And for many pirates, 
including the founders of TPB, this is a 
stronger motivation than greed. Just as 
the wide-open expanse of sea has always 
provided safe haven for the armed 
outlaws who skim off the excesses of 
empire, so the vast uncharted wilderness 
of the Internet will always provide ways 


for modern pirates to liberate art from 
consumerism. 
Ultimately, the real impact of piracy 


is not to destroy art, but to democra- 
tize it. And democracy has never been 
popular with empires. 





FE NOTE: Asingle mom from Minnesota was ordered by a federal jury in June to pay 
the record industry almost $2 million for illegally downloading songs. 

As indicated in the article above, this is finger-in-the-dike activity on the part of the big 
labels like Virgin, Sony, and Capitol, whose overall sales are plummeting. 

The Recording Industry Association of America (RIAA) has launched over 20 thou- 
sand such suits since 2003 in an attempt to staunch file-sharing piracy but the practice 
continues unabated. As it is, music streaming on demand, songs available over the 
internet, both free and legal, seem poised to put the industry on deathwatch. 

Global music sales are predicted to continue dropping at a 2.5 percent rate annually, 
and legal downloading will come nowhere near making up the difference. 












































This issue was 
from our friends and comrades of the FE collective around the country. 
Also, thanks is due to our contributing artists and photographers. 


Jim Feast has contributed essays for the last three issues. He is one of 
the Unbearables who co-edited The Worst Book I Ever Read (Autonomedia 
2009). 

John Gibler is a reporter based in Mexico and author of Mexico Uncon- 
quered: Chronicles of Power and Revolt (City Lights, 2009). 

Richard Gilman-Opalsky teaches social and political philosophy and 
is the author of Unbounded Publics: Transgressive Public Spheres, Zapatismo, 
and Political Theory (Lexington Books, 2008). He is also a freejazz drum- 
mer and percussionist. 

Geoff Hall has traveled widely in southern Quebec for over thirty years, 
almost as long as he has been reading the Fifth Estate. 

Cara Hoffman is a member of the FE editorial collective, and the au- 
thor of Nike, a Novel and The Wedding and Other Stories. She earned her 
MFA from Goddard College in 2009. 

Don Lacoss is a member of the FE editorial collective. 

Tom MacGowanr's article on the myth of killer apes came to us by post- 
al mail a couple of years ago and we have lost his contact information. We 
hope he sees this. 

Norman Nawrocki is a Montreal author, musician, actor and activist. 
His newest book is Lunch For Insurgents (Les Pages Noires, 2009), a collec- 
tion of his anarchist poems and short fiction. See his books, CDs, cabarets, 
workshops, and video clips online: nothingness.org/music/rhythm. 

PanDoor is a composer, digital artist and writer living in Asheville, 
N.C. His political art can downloaded for free at www. TheMOP.info. 

Christopher J. Schneider is an assistant professor of sociology at the 
University of British Columbia, Okanagan, Canada. His research and 
scholarly interests include critical pedagogy, mass media, and social control. 

Ron Sakolsky is a long-time contributor to the Fifth Estate which pub- 
lished his previous book, Creating Anarchy, in 2005. His latest book is Swift 
Winds ( Eberhardt Press, 2009) and is reviewed in this issue. 

Andy Sunfrog is an FE editorial collective member, an activist, and 
teacher who lives in Tennessee. His first FE essay appeared 20 years ago. 
He writes often on the intersection of sexuality, spirituality, and poetry. 

Spencer Sunshine is a member of the FE editorial collective. 

Haduhi Szukis is a Lithuan antifascist partisan and current president of 
the James Nayler fanclub. He currently operates an offshore trading opera- 
tion in the Super-Sargasso Sea. 

Peter Lamborn Wilson is a frequent FE contributor, an essayist, poet, 
and author of many books including Pirate Utopias and TAZ. 





Murder in Oaxaca 


Continued from Page 12 


The unarmed APPO revolt against Governor Ulises Ruiz 
took control of Oaxaca City after successfully defeating a pre- 
dawn state police raid on the striking teachers protest camp on 
June 14, 2006. From that day until late October, the APPO 
shut down every office of the state and municipal governments, 
kicked the police out of town, maintained a protest camp in 
the town square, and occupied and broadcast live from radio 
stations and statewide television stations. 

As the APPO occupation grew in creativity and intensity, 
drawing the participation of tens of thousands of people state- 
wide, the state government resorted to dispatching “para-po- 
lice” death squads, throughout the city. The APPO responded 
in turn with, in their own words, “social organization,” build- 
ing make-shift barricades throughout the city to obstruct the 
passage of the death squads. 

It was one of these barricades that “para-police” armed 
thugs attacked on October 27. Brad responded to the news, 
along with dozens of local, national, and international report- 
ers, appearing on the scene with camera in hand. 

Two days later, on President Fox’s orders, federal police en- 
tered the city on October 29, killing three people. Just over two 
weeks later, Oaxaca Attorney General, Lisbeth Cafia—the 
person who described the death squad that roamed the streets 
in late August as “a clean-up operation”—called a press confer- 
ence where she unveiled her “investigation” into the murder of 
Brad Will. 

She claimed that members of the APPO told Brad to stop 
“taking pictures” of the confrontation and when he refused, 
shot him point blank with a 9mm pistol. She said that you 
could hear the metallic sound of the 9mm pistol being cocked 
on the audio track of Brad’s video. And yes, such a sound is 
audible. 

There is a problem however: Brad was shot with a .38-cali- 
ber revolver. Revolvers do not chamber bullets by cocking; they 
make no cocking sound. Moreover, there were no traces of 
burn marks at the bullet entry wound and no gunpowder burns 
on his clothes. Brad was not shot at point blank range. 

The doctor who performed the autopsy as well as investi- 
gators with the Mexican National Human Rights Commis- 
sion and the international organization, Physicians for Human 
Rights, have both corroborated this fact. 

But facts do not seem to be in high demand in the Mexican 
government’s Brad Will “investigation.” The federal attorney 
general’s office, which took over the case in 2007, has charged 
a man with Brad’s murder based on the testimony of Adolfo 
Feria, the cousin of the mayor of Santa Lucia del Camino, 
Manuel Martinez Feria, the local leader of those photographed 
shooting at the APPO protesters on October 27. Adolfo Feria’s 
testimony is not a direct eyewitness testimony, but rather, that 
he had heard who pulled the trigger. 

‘The federal government arrested Juan Manuel Martinez on 
October 16, 2008, charging him with Brad’s murder. Martinez 
was supporting the APPO protesters on that day in 2006, but 
he was not on Juarez Street when the shooting occurred. The 
prosecution has not produced a single eyewitness testimony, 
photograph, or video image of Martinez at the scene of the 
crime. Between 20 and 30 professional news photographers 
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and video reporters were present that day. Not one of them has 
an image of Martinez placing him at the scene. 

No direct witness testimonies incriminate Martinez. Only 
one person who said that someone e/se told him that Martinez 
had been there. Apparently, this performance was too shabby 
for it was thrown out of court. Martinez, however, remains in 
jail. While a judge was reviewing the original arrest warrant, 
the federal prosecutors hit the pavement to “perfect their evi- 
dence,” in the words of Miguel Angel de los Santos, attorney 
for the Will family. 

De los Santos says that the prosecution now has found “wit- 
nesses” who will testify to seeing Martinez on Juarez Street. 
“They are looking to build circumstantial evidence where one 
person says, ‘I saw him, and another says, ‘I saw him run, and 
so on,” De los Santos said. 

In July, a judge upheld the revised arrest warrant. 

‘The government’s theory does not only implicate Martinez, 
but in fact charges eight other protesters as accomplices. These 
“accomplices” are the very people who risked their lives jump- 
ing into the line of fire to lift Brad from the street and carry 
him around the corner. These people appear in photographs 
carrying Brad away from Juarez Street and administering 
mouth-to-mouth resuscitation before carrying him on to a car 
to take him to a hospital; he died en route. 

Local police and officials appeared on the front page of the 
national daily E/ Universal in photographs clearly identified 
shooting at protesters. None have been charged with any crime 
nor even suspended from their jobs. 

I asked Brad’s parents, Kathy and Hardy Will, in an email 
about their experience with the Mexican government’s inves- 
tigation over the past eight months, since they charged Juan 
Manuel Martinez. Here is their response: “Total frustration 
that the Mexican government continues to pursue an innocent 
person (Juan Manuel) for political reasons. He is not guilty of 
our son’s death!” 

The Mexican government’s desire to charge an APPO sup- 
porter and its categorical refusal to even investigate the police 
and local officials illuminates two well-known political features 
of the justice system. First, courtroom justice is a tool wielded 
by and for the state and the political class. The Oaxaca and fed- 
eral prosecutors’ unyielding ignoring of forensic evidence and 
witness testimonies and their fabrication of false evidence and 
circumstantial testimony in Brad’s case eviscerates any linger- 
ing legitimacy to their claim of the rule of law. 

Second, the very brazen partiality of the government’s case 
forces activists and the victim’s family members to channel 
their time and energy into the legal process itself—the activists 
to save themselves from incarceration and the family to push 
for some shred of justice for Brad—instead of fighting the gov- 
ernment in the streets, the media, or elsewhere. 

The government cover-up of Brad’s murder also ensures 
similar impunity for the other 22 unsolved murder cases from 
the 2006 conflict in Oaxaca. Such impunity serves to divert 
national and international opinion away from the fact that 
the Oaxaca state government organized and carried out death 
squads for months—killing 23 people—while the federal gov- 
ernment looked the other way. 

‘The intentional incompetence of the state and federal pros- 
ecutors—a veritable tradition in political murder cases world- 
wide—is a tool to mask the farce of “the rule of law” and main- 
tain the force behind the rule of impunity. 





The Barn is Closed But The Bookstore is Back! 


The Barn, the Pumpkin Hollow, Tennessee facility, that housed the Fifth Estate mid-South offices has 

closed (see Page 46), but are continuing to offer quality titles published by our friends and comrades. All 

roceeds from sales at our bookstore will benefit one of the following (1) buying more wholesale books to sell; 
(2) publishing new books by FE contributors, (3) supporting Fifth Estate magazine. 


Featured Authors & Editors (who appear in Other Books By Ron Sakolsky 
this issue!) — 


Gone to Croatan: Origins of 
North American Drop Out Culture 
$15 
Surrealist Subversions: Rants, 
Writings & Images by the 
Surrealist Movement in the United 
States $20 


NEW! 


Ron Sakolsk 

Swift Winds 

with artwork by Anais LaRue 
(see review on Page 33) 


$8 
Creating Anarchy $15 





Seizing the Airwaves: A Free Radio 
Handbook $15 


Peter Lamborn Wilson 
Pirate Utopias $10 


The Unbearables 
The Worst Book | Ever Read 
bale Includes an essay by Peter Werbe 
a $15 


FRANKLIN Rosemont (1944-2009) 


(See tribute on Page 34) : dae ana 
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obert Neuwirth, in his important book, Shadow Cities, 

says squatters in countries such as Turkey, Brazil, and 

India, are the poor, usually excluded from the adequate 

wage work, who do not have the wherewithal to enter 
the capitalist real estate market either as owners or renters. 

‘They are “simply people who came to the city, needed a place 
to live that they and their families could afford, and, not being 
able to find it on the private market, built it for themselves on 
land that wasn't theirs.” Of special note here are the numbers. 
“Estimates are that there are about a billion squatters in the 
world today [2005] — one of every six humans on the planet.” 
The best guesses see this group as swelling to about one in four 
by 2030. 

The poor of the world, who are increasingly driven into me- 
tropolises by a range of economic and social conditions, can be 
contrasted with those in the developed world who have been 
called intentional squatters. They are not driven by poverty so 
much as by political (or other) objections to the capitalist real 
estate system and set up such alternative living spaces as politi- 
cal, artistic or women-only squats. 

While political philosophies are open to different interpreta- 
tions, one key element of anarchism is that ideally the poor and 
workers (mostly the same group) would organize their own lives 
using cooperative, non-competitive structures, with as little in- 
terference from the state and capital as possible. In squat cities, 
this is how it’s done. 

A spokesman for Mumbai, India squatters (where there are 
over two million!) puts it like this, “We very strongly believe 
that the problems of the urban poor can be solved by the urban 
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poor, not by anybody else.” 

Not only do the residents build their own houses, but as Neu- 
wirth’s survey shows, they create other more cooperative institu- 
tions. In Africa, for instance, he says, “Many women in Kibera 
and other shantytowns of Nairobi have developed communal 
self-help networks,” called merry-go-rounds. These are rotat- 
ing savings clubs, out of which the woman take turns drawing 
the purse of the combined monies. In Mumbai, another type of 
communal organization has been set up. “The women have cre- 
ated a kind of alternative dispute resolution system,” in which 
small disagreements are settled by this people’s court to elimi- 
nate bringing in the police, the one official institution always 
operating even in the worst slums. 


SINCE THE SO-CALLED “GREEN REVOLUTION” of the 1960s 
and ’70s drove so many people in the peripheral countries into 
urbanscapes, the existence of squatter cities has been a grow- 
ing and central fact of life (see Planet of Slums by Mike Davis). 
Squatting has created a dual structure, recasting the way the 
poor in the periphery conduct their lives and perhaps offering 
the world a unique protest strategy. Could we not suppose that 
it is such an unprecedented historical shift in living patterns, 
as opposed to phenomena like the Internet or Hollywood, is 
conditioning the total development of the world, down to the 
styles protest? 

A number of protest actions over the last quarter century, 
from Tiananmen Square to Oaxaca, Mexico, directly or indi- 
rectly represent an attempt to transpose the squatting structure 
by commandeering public space for living quarters or to pursue 


social protest. 

In the building of what was called Tent City in 1988 in 
New York City’s Tompkins Square Park, it was quite direct. The 
homeless needed places to live, which the city wasn’t providing. 
They moved into the park both to secure a place to reside and 
while camped out demanded the city provide housing for the 
poor and homeless. 

One advantage to this form of protest is that, as in a newly 
established squatter enclave, solidarity is created among the dis- 
parate, formerly disassociated people who now congregate to- 
gether. 

Ron Casanova, a resident of Tent City, reminisced, “All our 
lives we had [passively] accepted poverty as a way of life. Now, 
we began doing things for ourselves.” And, Casanova brings out 
a second ring of solidarity. After one police raid, “The cops and 
Park Department had destroyed 


our tents, but neighborhood APPO [the occupiers’ 
people brought materials for us to organization] was the real 
rebuild. We had a unity going with power throughout much 


the neighborhood to where we had a 
backup of supplies.” 

Neighborhood and squatter solidarity, as 
strong as it was, wasn't enough to overcome a 
police raid which finally cleared the park in Au- 
gust 1988, arresting dozens and injuring at least 
44 of the occupiers who resisted the assault. 


IN OTHER CASES, those who set up an occupation 
didn’t need a place to live and so they took the form of 
public occupation in unexpected directions. The 1989 Tianan- 
men Square protest didn’t set up camp in a nearby slum as the 
homeless did on New York’s Lower East Side (LES) as a way 
to avoid confrontation, but in the heart of the tourist district. 
While the privileged students occupying the space were from 
a higher social strata than those in the East Village, they re- 
ceived an outpouring of support from the city’s working class 
who took them as their representatives, demonstrated when the 
workers built and maintained roadblocks on the Beijing’s main 
avenues, delaying the invasion of the Chinese army sent to sup- 
press the revolt. 

The Tompkins Square squatter camp drew aid from the 
neighborhood. The Beijing encampment stretched wider. In a 
review of Beijing Coma, I explained, “As the movement swelled, 
copycat groups sprang up all over the country and tens of thou- 
sands of provincial supporters poured into Beijing. ... There were 


eventually 100,000 protesters camped out in the public space.” 


In other words, the occupation was bringing out enormous 
masses to go up against the national government. 

In Mexico, from May to November 2006, school teachers 
and their supporters set up an occupation encampment in Oax- 
aca City’s central plaza. Like the Chinese, the protesters had to 
come to grips with four central issues: demands, defense, media, 
and the spread of solidarity. 

‘The demands raised by the LES Tent City and Beijing were 
parochial. Tent City called for homeless shelters; the Chinese 
students called for a dialogue with the government. In contrast, 
the teachers crafted demands that both spoke to their own po- 
sition (more school funding) and to that of the poor villagers 
whose children they educated (improvements in their health- 
care). 

Since the Mexican government-controlled media distorted 


of rural Oaxaca, Mexico 
in the second half of 
2006. See cover story 
for description of the 
repression 
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the picture of what was going on in Oaxaca, the occupiers set 
up a radio station in their camp and, when this installation was 
dismantled by right-wing thugs, as Jill Friedberg’s documentary, 
A Little Bit of So Much Truth chronicles, they commandeered a 
college radio station. 

At first, the state or national governments didn’t openly in- 
terfere, but instead relied on local goon squads to attack and 
attempt to intimidate the protesters. Instead of relying on sup- 
porters, as the Chinese students had, the occupiers themselves 
set up check points in poorer neighborhoods to screen visitors as 
a way to keep out instigators and local government paid thugs. 

As journalist Bill Weinberg makes plain, the encampment 
forged links not only with fellow city dwellers, but reached out 
into the countryside. Although eventually, the Mexican army 
cleared the plaza, according to Weinberg, the “APPO [the oc- 





cupiers’ organization] was the real power throughout much of 
rural Oaxaca in the second half of 2006.” 

None of these protests ended well, all being suppressed by 
the armed forces of the state, but their example offers a tem- 
plate for creation of communal mini-worlds that stress self-suf- 
ficiency and collective practice, the antithesis of capitalist and 
state society. 


OCCUPATIONS HAVE ROOTS IN THE HISTORY OF PROTEST IN 
indigenous traditions of nations as far back as mid-17" century 
England’s Diggers and Levelers to recent “color revolutions” in 
countries of the former Soviet Union. Might it be said, though, 
that particular strategies are chosen at points in history because 
they fit in with world-dominant trends? After all, squatting has 
become and is a major way of living in much of the world. 

Neuwirth made a powerful response to an Indian TV inter- 
viewer's question on whether squatter communities had become 
“a city within the city?” His answer: 

“In a city [Mumbai] that is more than 50 percent squatters, 
it is not the squatters who are the city within the city. Rather, 
the middle class and the wealthy neighborhoods constitute the 
small separatist enclave. The well-off are the city within the city. 
‘The squatters are the majority, so they are the city.” 
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HONG 
KONG 


Where Anarchists 
& Blackbirds Sing 


About Freedom 
by Norman Nawrocki 





ong Kong, a __ steamy, 

enchanting, green pearl of 

an island with an amazingly 

efficient public transit system 

is also the ultimate temple to 
last gasp, fast buck, crass consumerism. 

Mega-towering, teetering, multi-na- 
tional corporate headquarters ablaze with 
over-sized neon logos that are sometimes 
lost in the clouds, dominate the skyline, but 
can’t quite obliterate the dreamy and defiant 
mountains behind them. 

Below, in the pedestrian and car jammed 
streets, omnipresent 7-Eleven convenience 
stores push porn and beer, while the mon- 
eyed class shop in ultra-chic designer bou- 
tique malls, buy jewel-encrusted Vespas, 
intricate mammoth ivory carvings, or order 
giant, endangered species lobster for dinner. 
But if youre local and homeless, an accom- 
modating Kowloon slumlord just across on 
the mainland will rent you a five-foot long 
metal cage to sleep in overnight. 

On a recent two week Hong Kong tour 
where I played live music shows and gave a 
Creative Resistance workshop, I was fortu- 
nate to meet artists, activists, anarchists, and 
others who resist the temptations to buy, buy, 
buy, but still put in 12 hour work days, six 
days a week, eat on the run, and survive the 
frenetic pressure-cooker lifestyle that defines 
daily existence. 

Activists in Hong Kong have overloaded 
agendas fighting for social housing for the 
un-housed, for minimum wages for migrant 
worker Filipina domestics (imagine a 400 
square foot high rise condo inhabited by a 
middle class couple and their status-defining 
live-in maid who sleeps on a padded bench), 
for solutions to the suffocating pollution 
drifting in from mainland factories, and 
seemingly stubborn, public indifference. 

At first, they said, activists were having 
a tough time reminding locals of the re- 
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Hong Kong , above, and “Artivist” Lenny Guo. 
—photos: Norman Nawrocki 






cent 20th anniversary of the 1989 Tiananmen 
Square massacre in Beijing when thousands of 
people were killed by Chinese troops. As else- 
where, Hong Kong citizens are obviously more 
concerned about surviving the current economic 
meltdown then fighting for anyone’s rights. 

On the mainland, past the border, discussing 
the student-led Tiananmen democratic movement 
and crackdown is still a political taboo, and any- se 
one who tries suffers police repression. At a University of Hong Kong forum, 
students debated whether it was in fact a massacre. But to everyone’s surprise, 
the day of the actual anniversary, the public responded to a call for a candle light 
vigil 150,000 strong. 

Activists are calling 2009 a “sensitive year,” since it also marks the 60th an- 
niversary of the founding of the People’s Republic of China. Everyone agrees 
that since the transfer of power in Hong Kong from British rule in 1997, China 
is tightening its authoritarian vice-grip on existing political freedoms, yet inde- 
fatigable, unbending local anarchists, like Lenny Guo, still raise the black flag 
high. 

A veteran Hong Kong anarcho singer/songwriter (from the legendary band 
Blackbird), journalist, documentary filmmaker, and organizer of the annual } 
Freedom Music & Arts Fair, Lenny spoke to me about anarchism in Hong Kong 
today. 

In 1995, Lenny had invited our Montreal band, Rhythm Activism, to con- 
tribute a track to a Blackbird compilation CD, called Uniracial Subversion. After 
years of correspondence, | finally met him in person on this visit and experienced 
his phenomenal talent live on stage. 

Lenny calls himself an “artivist,” a term he coined, he says, “to identify those 
who use art to direct activism. I also call myself a dysfunctional musician, anti- 
linguistical poet, an impromptu organizer, and a true-life liver.” 

Continued on Page 40 





“a? 


“Freejazz reaches back to what jazz was originally, rebelling against the ultra- 
sophisticated art form it has become.” 


I. From Regressive To Radical Listening 


F _ reejazz, according to the great 
P® tenor saxophonist Archie 
Shepp, is a rebellion against 
the bourgeois world of “high 
art.” It is a music that self-consciously 
identifies as a kind of sonic insurrection, 
both within and against music itself. It 
makes good sense to begin this article 


with a quote from Shepp. 









—Archie Shepp 


It makes less sense to follow-up with a quote from the elitist 
Frankfurt School philosopher, Theodor W. Adorno. Adorno’s 
understanding of “serious” art maps out dangerously close to 
what most snobbish connoisseurs of Western “high culture” 
take to be serious. And moreover, Adorno derided jazz in par- 
ticular, with a vitriol that often applied thinly veiled racist cari- 
catures to the musicians. 

Still, the honest among us know all too well that Adorno 
got more than a few things right, and that his vicious critique 
of the culture industry could only be categorically rejected to 
the detriment of any good critique of capitalism. With regard 
to commercial music, Adorno said: 

“The consciousness of the mass of listeners is adequate to 
fetishized music. It listens according to formula, and indeed 
debasement itself would not be possible if resistance ensued, 


Continued on Next Page 
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if the listeners still had the capacity to make demands beyond 
the limits of what was supplied. . . ‘There is actually a neurotic 
mechanism of stupidity in listening, too; the arrogantly igno- 
rant rejection of everything unfamiliar is its sure sign. Regres- 
sive listeners behave like children. Again and again and with 
stubborn malice, they demand the one dish they have once 
been served.”" 

This first appeared in 1938, published in Germany, where 
Adorno witnessed first-hand many of the horrifying effects of 
radio broadcasts and propaganda, utilized by the Nazis, on the 
German population. 

It makes sense, in this historical context, why Adorno was 
so inclined to issue an indictment of the regressive impact of 
prepackaged, formulaic, short-form music that was broadcast 
widely through a relatively new mechanism of mass media. 
And, to be fair to Adorno, he was much less concerned with 
music and art criticism than he was with the manipulation of 
political culture—something that, he feared, could prepare 
a population for the most murderous programs states could 
think up. 


dorno was wrong about many things, but he was right that 

capitalism acculturates hostility toward the unfamiliar. 
Capitalists benefit from a field of consumers who crave 
standardized and mass-produced products, including songs 
and movie plots that can be predicted before being heard or 
seen in full. Most of us have had the experience, when watching 
a movie with a friend, of congratulating ourselves for calling 
the outcome before it plays out. Making good predictions is 
rewarding, and the opposite, unpredictability, can be frustrating. 
Adorno understood that the standardization of cultural 
products was a dangerous inversion, a reversal of the logic of 
“good art.”“Good,” or “serious art,” as Adorno called it, ought to 
be confrontational and provocative, and should never be so easy 
that it can be taken in passively. 

‘The listener who does not actively listen is not much of a 
listener at all, and music that does not need to be actively listened 
to is rote and incidental. But, instead of demanding to hear 
something that we do not already or immediately enjoy, in- 
stead of demanding to hear something provocative and diffi- 
cult, we tend to demand more of what we have already come 
to like; we may even experience revulsion in an encounter with 
the unfamiliar. 

Such a comportment, Adorno concludes, is that of stupid- 
ity. It is not a good thing for art or politics when we stubbornly 
reject anything that threatens to undermine our preexisting 
tastes. 

But when it comes to radical politics, Adorno can do no 
better than provide us with a launching off point. He was rela- 
tively uninterested in radical politics, which surprised enough 
activist students that they disrupted his lectures in protest dur- 
ing the final years of his academic career. In any case, I am not 
particularly interested in Adorno here, but a question related to 
his critique of “regressive listening.” I am interested in the ques- 
tion of “radical listening.” 

We know how to think and to speak in radical terms. That 
is, we know how to think about a better world that looks little 
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like the one we live in; we know how to imagine “the good” 
as something incompatible with “the good” of capitalist-con- 
sumer society. We can articulate an idea of the best of all pos- 
sible worlds that is the very antithesis to the existing politi- 
cal-economic structures of the world we now have. That does 
not mean that we agree with each other, or that we agree on 
(or even know) how to create a new world in actual fact. Still, 
to think and speak beyond the bounds of what is, and to act 
against what is, comprises much of the political space of the 
periphery. 

But, I wonder, do we know how to /isten in radical terms? 
What does it mean to listen radically? And does it even mat- 
ter? 

I begin to answer these questions by asserting that most of 
the formats for expressing radical ideas are formally unchal- 
lenging. Our art and music come to us in tepid forms, easy to 
appropriate. Many of the punk bands, for example, that taught 
me so much about social and political issues, that seemed well 
beyond capitalist cooptation, have seen their format appropri- 
ated and played back on Conan O’Brien, as background music 
in hip clothing stores, in fitness clubs, and TV commercials. 
We have discovered that they were marketable after all, fully 
compatible with commercialization. 

One might rebut that anything can be commercialized, but 
I disagree. When it comes to music, for example, we listen in 
very conventional ways, standardized across genres regardless 
of differences in content. 

Conventional listening is linear, we listen for beginnings and 
ends, we anticipate a succession of parts and changes, most of 
which repeat for the pleasure of familiarity and predictability. 
By contrast, radical listening, is spatial, not linear. It deprives 
the listener of having a succession of parts and changes to 
count on, and insists on being unfamiliar at every turn. Radical 
listening compels us to think in more expansive terms, to open 
and to raise questions rather than to settle them at once. 

As to the more difficult (and more important) question of 
whether or not radical listening matters, I argue that it does 
matter, although not as much as I might like it to. Simply put, 
radical listening can help to distribute ideas beyond the nar- 
row boundaries of a text and its reading public, but it holds no 
certain promise, no guarantees for social and political trans- 
formation. 

In general, political art is a desperate act, which tries and 
often fails to transform anyone or anything. Like the best po- 
litical documentaries, or music, or theater, or even books, it can 
be very good but not very effective, especially with audiences 
who more-or-less begin where the works conclude. Neverthe- 
less, I maintain that we stand to benefit from the practice of 
taking in and processing works that are uncomfortable and 
unsettling, difficult to process. 


ll. Freejazz as a Case to Consider 


Adorno’s critique of commercial music was one of the things 
that drove me to deeply appreciate freejazz music. And I have 
always found it surprising that he so loathed the jazz musician, 
who was, already in the 1930s, fully involved in unpredictable 
flights of improvisation and the active destabilizing of all linear 
rhythms. I could never help but wonder what Adorno would 
have said about freejazz as a particular movement in the his- 
tory of jazz.° 


The jazz that Adorno writes about was clearly a different va- 
riety, as he refers to it as “usual commercial jazz” which was an 
easily ignorable accompaniment for conversation and dancing.* 
Freejazz was an attack on this “usual commercial jazz.” 

Freejazz in America began as a movement in the 1950s. The 
music culminated in international underground movements in 
the 1960s, and then passed through various phases and recon- 
figurations throughout the 70s, 80s, and 90s, and still contin- 
ues today. Sometimes, 
the music I’m calling 
“freejazz” also goes by 
the names “avant-garde 
jazz, “jazz improvi- 
sation,” “out jazz,” or 
“new music.” 

Freejazz is an insur- 
rection in the world of 
sound, and demands 
what I call “radical lis- 
tening.” It is not free- 
jazz in particular that 
we necessarily need. 
But what we do need 
are other insurrections 
on visual-sonic terrains, insurrec- 
tions that could learn something 
from this particular movement. 


Jazz Car: Camden, Maine 
—photo: Walker Lane 


Improvisation (1960) 

To interested in thinking about, 

speaking about, and participating 

in, social movements that intervene 

in repressive political cultures that 
support capitalism uncritically. 

For reasons I have discussed in 
other works,* I am most inspired 
and influenced by the Zapatistas, 
the Situationists, and in general, 
theories that focus more on the 
power of the public sphere than 
on the power of the state (the state 
has been wholly felicitous with the 
worst things in human history, from 
unfettered capitalism, to war and 
genocide, to the atrocities recently 
witnessed in full horror in Israel’s 
last attack on Gaza). 

In all of my work, it has always 
seemed to me that political art is of 
great importance, that artists can 
say things with more urgency and 
impact than a text, and this is truer today than ever before. 
We live in an increasingly visual world, where text is on the 
decline, and visual-sonic provocations can captivate in novel 
ways, calling on us to listen to and see things differently. This 
general assumption overlaps with what is best in Debord’s work 
and the EZLN’s approaches, and it is what I was looking for 
in the uprisings that began in Greece (and in solidarity around 
the world) in December 2008 and January 2009. 

On the one hand, freejazz is a footnote to this reflection. On 
the other hand, it is the perfect illustration. I grew up in the 
70s and 80s, and it was music, not my material existence, that 
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Freejazz: 
Recommended Listening, 
Then & Now 
(1) Ornette Coleman: Freejazz: A Collective 


(2) Albert Ayler: New York Eye and Ear Control 
(3) John Coltrane: Ascension (1965) 

(4) Roscoe Mitchell: Sound (1966) 

(5) Peter Brétzmann: For Adolphe Sax, Fuck De 
(6) Clifford Thornton: Freedom and Unity, The 
Panther And The Lash (1967, 1970) 

(7) Kaoru Abe: Jazz Bed (1971) 

(8) Frank Wright: Center of the World, Vol. 1, 


(9) Arthur Doyle: Alabama Feeling (1978) 
(10) Archie Shepp & Max Roach: The Long 


(11) Sunny Murray & Sabir Mateen: We Are Not 
(12)lvo Perelman: Seeds, Visonand Counterpoint 
(13) Paul Flaherty: The Hated Music, It’s 
Magnificent But It Isn’t War (2000, 2003) 

(14) John Gruntfest: The Greatest Little Big Band 
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first politicized me. Before the lessons of great dead authors, 
I learned about justice, inequality, and political action from 
CRASS, The Dead Kennedys, The Proletariat, Minutemen, 
Die Kreuzen, Hiisker Dt, and in the late 80s and early 90s, 
from bands like Born Against, Rorschach, and the DIY punk 
scene of that time. 

I played in a group that released a number of agitprop-in- 
spired records on rather “big-little” grassroots labels like Moun- 
tain, Ebullition, and the 
sometime publisher of 
anarchist books, Cri- 
methInc. In the 1990s, 
I began to focus increas- 
ingly on freejazz drum- 
ming. Improvisation 
felt to me like the most 
vital and living way to 
: approach music, to en- 
Z gage with other players 
with attentive listening 
and creative, sensible, 
responses, in an artistic 
simulation of radical de- 
mocracy. 

The ideals of freedom, commu- 
nication, and provocation appeared 
clearly in the forefront of freejazz 
and improvised music, and for 
these reasons I have been drawn to 
it for the past 16 years. 


he approach, in freejazz, has 

always been shaped by many 
different traditions and attitudes. 
There is no single ideological 
framework that binds the players, 
not even, say, if we are only 
talking about players in New 
York in the 1960s. Some were 
Black Nationalists, some were 
openly expressing their religious 
spirituality, seeing themselves as 
conduits for the Holy Spirit, some 
were communists, some were 
anarchists, and some believed that 
they were simply playing the music 
of their time, to accompany the 
Civil Rights and anti-Vietnam War 
movements, or the Black Panther 
Party. 

To be sure, to accept everything that the music claimed to 
represent would lead to a kind of schizophrenia. For me, it was 
not the religious claims of Albert Ayler, Sun Ra, or Charles 
Gayle, or the Black Nationalist claims of Amiri Baraka (then 
LeRoi Jones) that drew me to the music. Rather, the political 
claims and revolutionary spirit of people like Clifford Thorn- 
ton, ‘The Revolutionary Ensemble, Archie Shepp, Paul Ruth- 
erford, and the antagonistic nature of the sound itself, the radi- 
cally collective action of the music, appealed to me. 

But if we view the music in its historical context, both in the 
U.S. and elsewhere, I think there is something the music does 
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claim in common. Freejazz is generally understood as an emanci- 
patory project of some kind, either immediately liberating in the mo- 
ment of performance, for both players and listeners, or liberating in a 
prefigurative sense, pointing toward a possible future liberation. 

The music does not merely say that it is “about liberation” (as 
in lyrics or liner notes), but actually enacts a kind of liberation 
in its performance. Freedom always sounds like a good idea, 
though not to jailers and states, but the sound of freedom it- 
self is not so easy to endure. There is an easy (even if strained) 
analogy in the prisoner who has lived in a cell for a decade, for 
whom the idea of freedom is a beacon, but the experience of 
being freed takes some time to handle. 

Regarding the music, drummer Milford Graves said of free- 
jazz: “Some people talk of freedom but they’re playing what 
they chink they should play. You can’t go into freedom without 
conditioning yourself. If you've been living a certain way for 
twenty years and then all of a sudden you come out and say you 
want to be free, it doesn’t work because you're fighting your- 
self 


ioneer bebop jazz drummer, Max Roach, who died in 2007, 

was not strictly a freejazz player, but performed with many 
freejazz pioneers such as Archie Shepp (on overtly revolutionary 
records like The Long March and Force), with saxophonist 
Anthony Braxton, and also with pianist Cecil Taylor. Roach 
once said about his experience playing with Thelonious Monk, 
“Monk encouraged me to emancipate the drums from their 
subservient role as timekeepers.” 

For Roach, if the music was inspired by broader emancipa- 
tory struggles in the world, could it not also be purged of the 
repetitive and oppressive limitations of the division of labor 
among musicians and instruments, and rote memorization in 
playing compositions? 

Freejazz was the outgrowth of a number of things already 
taking place in jazz music and in society, culture, and politics in 
the 50s and 60s. And some of the things that were “in the air” 
were a growing spirit of freedom, disillusionment with the U.S. 
in light of the imperialist war in Vietnam, a burgeoning “race”/ 
class consciousness, the stifling rhetoric of the Cold War, and 
from all of this, an impetus for something revolutionary (even 
if defined multifariously). 

So, when Roach talks about “emancipating the drums from 
their subservient role,” you can hear in that statement one of the 
ways that the spirit of freedom was transposed into the music. 

Improvisation has always been a big part of jazz music. Even 
in Louis Armstrong’s music, his wild solos were most surprising 
when they were improvised on the spot demonstrating his abil- 
ity to run through and create loosely associated melodies that 
were “ready at hand,” and not read off sheet music verbatim. 

Decade after decade, throughout the 20" century, impro- 
visation took on different and increasingly central roles in the 
music. Until ultimately, a constellation of radical musicians 
including Ornette Coleman, Cecil Taylor, John Coltrane, Al- 
bert Ayler, Bill Dixon, Arthur Doyle, Noah Howard, Frank 
Wright, and many others, made group improvisation the focus 
of their music. 

In addition to the cultural and political context, the mu- 
sic also represented a defiant response to what was in the 50s 
and 60s a flourishing music industry. It was a severe economic 
risk for the original coterie of artists, most of who lived at the 
boundaries of impoverishment for much of their lives. 
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Most of these musicians could have chosen to play standards 
and straight ahead compositions in relatively well-paid work- 
ing bands, because it is worth remembering that this was be- 
fore rock music made playing jazz for a living a virtual impos- 
sibility in the 1970s. So, the decision in the 1960s to play music 
for which there was no commercial market, to play music that 
would be banned from jazz clubs and reviewed with intemper- 
ate vitriol in the press, would often launch these musicians into 
dire financial straits, which few ever escaped. 

While quite a bit can be said about the history of the music, 
little can be said to describe it, or the experience of listening. 

Freejazz challenges the logic of the commercialization of 
music. Much of it is long-form improvisation, meaning a single 
piece of music could be 30 minutes or well over an hour. This 
fact alone made the music incompatible with commercial radio 
play. Rhythms are jagged, or smooth and multidirectional, and 
there are few melodies that march along in a straightforward 
manner, in a line that could measure term years and the cor- 
porate workday. 

On first exposure, I have often heard it asked if (or declared 
that) the music is atonal. But it is actually the complete op- 
posite of atonal. Inasmuch as atonal means the absence of to- 
nality, freejazz is actually better described as “extra-tonal,” for 
it offers more tones and at the same time than we are used 
to hearing—hence the feeling of chaos. This is much like the 
common misinterpretation of anarchism as chaotic (a misin- 
terpretation that, sadly, even some anarchists make) which 
only reflects an inability to identify different forms of organic 
and nonhierarchical order. 

We should not regard as “chaotic” everything that is not a 
hierarchical bureaucracy. ‘There are different forms of order. 

The form of this music is also its critique. You will know 
what I mean if/when you hear it. Perhaps Cecil Taylor contex- 
tualized the music best: “Anybody’s music is made up of a lot 
of things that are not musical. Music is an attitude, a group of 
symbols of a way of life, whether you're conscious of it or not— 
and of course, it naturally reflects the social and economic and 
educational attitudes of the players.”’ 

But let’s not soften the point. There is something furious 
happening in this music. It is not a mild variation on a theme, 
but rather, a blistering attack on the repetition of familiar 
melody in repetitive song structures. After practice at listen- 
ing, after listening more radically, one discovers an alternative 
conception of the tonal and the melodic, and finds that there is 
something more beautiful than scary about the freedom of the 
sounds. Full of noises like chirps, screams, squeaks, smashing 
sounds, and an overwhelming persistence to elude all predic- 
tion. 

It was once said of Albert Ayler’s group that “[t]heir sound 
was so different, so rare and raw, like screaming the word 
‘FUCK in Saint Patrick’s Cathedral on crowded Easter Sun- 
day. . others shouted at the musicians to shut up. I sat shocked, 
stoned and amazed by what I was witnessing. Their music was 
unlike anything that I had heard before.”® 

It is worth asking: How often do we say that about the mu- 
sic that we hear? 


lil. Other Insurrections 


It is difficult not to think of anarchism when thinking of 
this music. Freejazz is a subversion of every tepid liberal turn in 


the history of music, making the music of the 1969 Woodstock 
Festival (which happened simultaneous with the apex of the 
American freejazz movement) sound easy and tame. 

I often think of anarchism as the good conscience of the 
Left, as the expression of the utmost logical developments of 
the best ideas and arguments made by leftists. Anarchism is 
extreme, just as its critics have never tired of charging, but the 
anarchist reply has been sharp to point out that the world is full 
of extremities of injustice, repression, and terror, so any viable 
politics must also be extreme in response. 

I see a kind of analog for this in freejazz. Freejazz is a music 
that takes some of the best ideas in radical art and extends 
them to their logical conclusions, and it represents a kind of 
good conscience of radical art such that artists, dealing either in 
sound or images, might 
do well to measure their 
work against the bench- 
marks of this music. But 
if we are concerned with 
the radical transforma- 
tion of the world, let us 
depart from  freejazz, 
taking it as a kind of 
launching off point for 
further insurrections. 

We have our radical 
texts, and we have our 
radical theater (from The 
Living Theater to The 
International Anarchist 
Theater Festival, both 
recently covered in the 
pages of FE). We have 
had radical music too, 
from CRASS, Poison 
Girls, D.I.R-T., to more recent projects today. But where is the 
challenge of radical listening, the challenge of bringing the 
unsettling discomfort of the unfamiliar into conflict with the 
static status quo? Where is this taking place, inside and beyond 
our communities of choice? Of course, such locations exist, but 
they are not so easy to find. 

When ideas, and even sights and sounds, move from the 
periphery to the center, the radical must reconstitute itself as 
something else. This is true because Zo not do so is to adopt a 
position of relative complicity, a position incompatible with 
any anarchist point of view. The notion that any given state 
of affairs can be transformed for the better is the impetus for 
projects for social and political change. 

‘The periphery puts forth ideas and arguments of various 
kinds that are antagonistic to the center. This is not so much a 
philosophical point as it is a historical one—the center changes 
over time, but a good conscience is always reconstituting itself 
in the margins, on the periphery, imagining how to work to- 
ward the next transformation. 

Our radical texts outweigh our visual and sonic ones. While 
the latter surely exist, they are only challenging and disruptive 
in passing moments, like saturnalias that rise and fall with a 
festival or a performance or a Temporary Autonomous Zone. 
‘The problem, of course, is that our opponent enjoys the stature 
of permanence (even if not the reality of actually being perma- 
nent), and our opponent does not exist in fleeting moments, 











but at every moment, a// of the time. Any countervailing force to 
the current order must be as constant as capitalism itself. 

We need new insurrections of visual-sonic works to help 
our ideas into visibility. One can think here of the Zapatistas 
who only said on January 1, 1994 what the indigenous people 
of Mexico have been saying for over 70 years of PRI-rule. The 
difference was not their struggle for liberation, but the poetry, 
the masks, and the theatrical uprising. These aesthetic qualities 
helped to get those words out of the borders of Chiapas, out 
into the world beyond. 

Freejazz was an attack on the center from the periphery. 
Over 40 years later, that’s still what it is. Freejazz has not ef- 
fectively subverted the center, for it is still an outlier art form in 
the margins of music that aims to challenge the ways we listen. 
eejazz still aims to get us listening in radical, participatory 
ways, to reject passive reception and the fetish of familiar 
repetition. 

Yet, in some of the major cities of the world, freejazz 
is finding more and more appreciation among bourgeois 
connoisseurs, as if Adorno had lived to learn to love it. 
‘The music is becoming a kind of gallery event in cities like 
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New York and Chicago, and in posh venues overseas. This 
is a good thing for the ageing and impoverished musicians 
who may not have to die poor and hated like so many of 
their brothers and sisters. Appreciation is a good thing for 
those who've been mostly maligned for bringing beauty 
into an often-ugly world. 

However, growing appreciation of the music is not wholly 
motivated by anarchist or revolutionary sensibilities. We have 
to be honest about that. And, this appreciation is hard to find 
outside of big cities. But even if freejazz makes no revolution- 
ary promises, the music does embody radical sensibilities, it does 
come out of explicitly radical traditions, and it does challenge 
us to listen beyond the existing boundaries of “good taste.” So, 
even if freejazz itself is not the answer, it does point out the best 
direction. 

Right now, other insurrections are what we need most. As 
Debord and the Situationists knew, capitalism increasingly 
utilizes the visual-sonic terrains of communication, and these 
terrains captivate and provoke with the greatest immediacy. 
New insurrectionary art must begin on the periphery, but must 
do better than freejazz has done to break out of the margins of 
a hermetically sealed subculture and disrupt the state of affairs 
it so abhors. 

What we may take from freejazz for now is a call to all art- 
ists and musicians to give us something that we cannot bear! 
Make us listen and see differently. The periphery will forever 
be reinhabited, so let us not get too comfortable here. Let us 
leave these margins for the sake of antagonisms that can “abol- 
ish the present state of affairs” and bring us closer to a collec- 
tively construed liberation. 

Endnotes appear on Page 47 
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or a revolutionary theory to be weeny, of its 
name it must provide an analysis of social 
reality that is at least plausible and it must 
be able to identify principal points of attack 
in an effort to transform socie 
The truth criterion for such an analysis is not exactly the 
same as for scientific theories: being “relevant,” conforming to 
the facts is not good enough; it must also focus the unhappiness 
and dissatisfaction of a certain period on where to apply the 
theory. Clearly we have nothing even approaching this today. 
Even when attempts at theoretical analysis are not simply 
absurd or wildly arbitrary, they still are unable to design a prac- 
tice or objective (even a long-term one), unable to say where 
one’s efforts should be concentrated, not so much to bring down 
established society since it will fall by itself, but a way for collec- 
tive activity to oppose it so as to have some chance of stopping 
the destruction of the planet. 
Critical analyses that stress the fundamental industrial na- 
ture of current society undoubtedly summarize most of its 
qualities better than others do, and what they identify is both 
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the most universal and concrete. But don't fetishize this state- 
ment: underlying this evaluation is the clear understanding that 
this industrial society is also capitalist, market-dependant, spec- 
tacle-driven, hierarchic, and technical. 

It also includes the emphasis from the 1960s that insisted 
that the recent increase in alienation denoted by the term “spec- 
tacle” did not imply abandoning a critique of capitalism, but on 
the contrary, reformulated this critique in terms that make it 
possible to do something about alienation. 

In any case, the anti-industrial critique, as brief as some of 
its formulations are, already has the merit of satisfying one of 
the necessary conditions for a theory to be subversive: namely, 
according to a connoisseur, of being “completely unacceptable,” 
in that it labels “the very core of the existing world to be bad, 
thereby arousing the indignant incredulity of everyone who 
finds it good.” [Guy Debord in Préface a la quatriéme édition 
italienne de ‘La Société du Spectacle’. 


A CRITIQUE THAT WOULD EXPOSE INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY 
as a closed world that imprisons us must necessarily remain 
sketchy in trying to say how to attack this “center” in that it has 


to insist on the fact that the center of this hideous sphere is, in 
fact, nowhere because its circumference is everywhere; and we 
are constantly running into it. (Inverted, this provides another 
old and very suggestive metaphor). 

Unless we continue to postulate the existence of a class, the 
proletariat, whose central place in production makes it a revo- 
lutionary subject, it is not at all clear how, realistically, given the 
coherence of the restraints imposed by the industrial system, 
it could be ended other than its self-destruction (undoubtedly 
well underway, but hypothetically still distant enough). 

And, after the damage has become so great, we confront the 
question of resources—and not only natural resources—that 
humanity will retain in order to reconstruct the world on an- 
other basis. In other words, what condition will people be in, 
what condition are they in already, drained as they are from in- 
flicting the system on themselves, while toughening themselves 
so as to endure it? 

It is possible to argue that a worsening of the catastrophe will 
sweep away all the conditioning, and humanity’s best energies 
will be galvanized, but the opposite is also possible, the catastro- 
phe, generating panic, will precipitate a descent into barbarism. 
One can speculate endlessly about this and formulate dogmatic 
statements, but they will remain mere opinions, beliefs or “per- 
sonal convictions” having no foundation or significance. 

If no theory can be found to respond to such a question, it is 
simply because this is not a theoretical question, even if it is the 
crucial question of the time. 
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THE FINAL EXTINCTION TOWARD WHICH THE continuation 
of industrial society is heading has, in a few short years, become 
our official future. Whether considered from the perspective of 
energy shortages, climate disruption, demographics, population 
shifts, poisoning or sterilization of habitat, artificialiazation of 
living beings, from all these at once or from still others, (cata- 
strophism does not lack labels), the reality of the disaster now 
underway or at least the risks and dangers that make up the 
downhill race, is not merely acknowledged, the details are inces- 
santly announced by government and media propaganda. 

For us, who have often been accused of apocalyptic tenden- 
cies for having taken these phenomena seriously, or for “looking 
backward” because we pointed out the impossibility of differen- 
tiating between the results and the promises of mass industrial 
society, let us straightaway say that we have no intention of add- 
ing to the frightful depictions of total ecological crisis offered by 
such a variety of well-informed experts and varied viewpoints 
in reports, articles, broadcasts, films and works whose data and 
numbers are conscientiously exposed by governmental or inter- 
national agencies and competent NGOs. 

When these eloquent warnings get around to the subject of 
how to respond to such pressing dangers, they generally address 
“humanity” urging it to “radically change its aspirations and its 
way of life” before it is too late. In fact, by translating their mor- 
alizing pathos into a language somewhat less ethereal, we can 
see that these injunctions are addressed to leaders of States, to 
international institutions, or even to a hypothetical “world gov- 
ernment” which would determine the details. 

This is because mass society (i.e., everyone from top to bot- 
tom fully formed by it whatever illusions one may harbor), never 
raises concerns that it claims to “manage” other than in terms 
that require that it, itself, must be maintained. So, in the race 
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toward collapse all one can hope to do is slow down as much as 
possible the dislocations brought by the totality of the despair 
and insanity that mass society has become; and, despite various 
claims, by reinforcing coercion and subordinating the individual 
to the collectivity even more. 

This is the real message of all the appeals to an “abstract” 
humanity, an old disguise of the social idol, even if those who 
issue them, strengthened by experience in academia, industry or 
specialization (loftily asserted to be the same thing) are, for the 
most part, motivated by less elevated ambitions and only dream 
of becoming an ad hoc institution chairman; while significant 
numbers of people are ready to harness themselves voluntarily 
to the low-level tasks of countering pollution or providing secu- 
rity for goods and people. 

We harbor no hopes for any sort of “general will” (even if 
those who call for it consider it good, or that it would have a 
chance to become good if reprimands are severe enough to cor- 
rect the reprehensible inclinations) nor for any “collective con- 
sciousness of humanity’s universal interests” which at this time 
there is no way of determining, to say nothing of putting into 
practice at this time. 

Therefore, we are addressing those who are already antago- 
nistic to the growing collectivization of mass society and who 
don't, in principle, exclude joining together to fight against the 
supersocialization. We find this is preferable to perpetuating 
the ostentatious rhetoric or the conceptual engineering, and we 
thereby consider ourselves to be loyal to what is most true in the 
social critique that we worked out for ourselves already forty 
years ago. 


Tuis CRITIQUE, WITH ITS EVIDENT WEAKNESSES—more 
and more obvious as time passes or, rather, as the movement 
in which it considered itself grounded has disappeared, had a 
decisive characteristic of being conceived by individuals without 
a specialty or in possession of an intellectual authority backed 
by an ideology or a socially recognized competence (an “exper- 
tise,” as one says today); by individuals who, having chosen their 
camp, did not present themselves as, for example, representatives 
of a class predestined to bring about its revolution, but rather as 
individuals seeking ways to control their lives and who expected 
only that other individuals “without quality” would begin find- 
ing ways to regain control over their conditions of existence. 

Since we believe that a refashioning of the appalling progres- 
sion of events into something positive depends only on what 
individuals will do—or, more important perhaps, what they will 
refuse to do, we offer no pompous declarations. The oracle-like 
prophecies which served the old revolutionary critique so well 
are more out of place than ever. 
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or the apocalyptic revenge dreams of Pirate Jenny in the Kurt 
Weil/Bertolt Brecht theatre production, Threepenny Opera. 
Nor can their complexity be fully explained by the radical 
challenge to gender of larger than life pirates like Mary Read 
and Anne Bonny, or the “liberty belongs to them that takes 
it” credo that they share with anarchist bank robbers like the 
Bonnot Gang or contemporary practitioners of “banking dis- 
obedience” like the wildly popular Robin Hood figure, Enric 





Duran, in Spain. 

However, what all pirates have in common is a refusal to 
obey the law, whether out of a sense of injustice at social in- 
equalities, a defiant libertarian ethos, or a playful sense of an- 
archic self-realization. Their transgressive projects can all be 
placed on an illegalist continuum. On such a continuum, il- 
legality is often viewed in a positive light rather than being 
vilified and dismissed. In this felicitous sense, it is the eman- 
cipatory implications of illegalism that originally sparked the 
thinking on radio piracy that follows. 


Radio Pirates 

Transgression can take many forms in relation to pirate ra- 
dio, from floating islands of sporadic insurrection and tempo- 
rary autonomous zones to more permanently-situated islands 
of resistance that are rooted in geographical, ethnic or cultural 
forms of community. It is the interrelation and interaction be- 
tween these transgressive pieces of the puzzle that allows us to 
understand the larger picture. 

In the dominant culture, where bureaucratic regulation is 
enshrined and taken for granted, intentionally unlicensed radio 
pirates are a threat by example if nothing else in that their ac- 
tions might inspire others to freely go on the air or even ques- 
tion the authoritarian fabric of legality itself. They challenge 
the unequal distribution of access to the airwaves through di- 
rect action. A similar group whose everyday acts of resistance 
have been labeled pejoratively is “poachers.” In the case of the 
latter, the historical roots of their resistance lie in their refusal 
to accept the enclosure of the commons, and with it the loss of 
their former ability to freely hunt and gather on the land. 

In both cases, poachers on land and in the air actively con- 
test institutionalized restrictions on access to the public do- 
main. Both claim what has been stolen by royal edict, market 
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forces or government proclamation, as do squatters in relation 
to habitat. To be a radio pirate then is much like squatting the 
airwaves and removing them from the domination of the pow- 
ers that be and the bureaucratic apparatus that has been put in 
place to guard the latter’s vested interests. 

An interesting rubric that can be used to conceptualize the 
emancipatory potential of such radio transgressions is what 
Stevphen Shukaitis calls a “minor cultural politics.” 

Here minor is not meant to diminish the importance of such 
a politics, but rather to situate it as a form of self-organization 
that may not be as grandiose as the all or nothing quality of 
revolutionary rhetoric allows, but which has serious implica- 
tions in liberating the radical imagina- 
tion. 

According to Shukaitis, “It is this 
form of politics based not upon project- 
ing an already agreed upon political so- 
lution or calling upon an existing social 
subject (the people, the workers), but 
rather developing a mode of collective, 
continual and intensive engagement 
with the social world that embodies the 
politics of minor composition.” 

Shukaitis does not reference pirate 
radio in particular as a form of “minor 
cultural politics,” but he does point to 
the oppositional aspects of punk culture 
(particularly invoking the powerful 
irony embedded in the name of the band, Minor Threat). In 
essence, the DIY processes of “minor composition” that he fo- 
cuses upon lend themselves very well to explaining the radical 
dimensions of pirate radio since they are articulated through 
forms of what he calls “collective enunciation.” 

And, if radio pirates are about any one thing, they are, in all 
their glorious diversity, about using the airwaves as a means of 
enunciating collectively. 
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Swift Winds, Ron Sakolsky, art- 
work by Anais LaRue, Eberhardt 
Press, 2009, 128pp, $8 


he prolific anarchist Ron 

Sakolsky—formerly of Fool's 
Paradise, Illinois and now a resident 
of Inner Island, British Columbia— 
has published another book. 

Billed as a “backpocket com- 
pendium,” the volume borrows its 
shape and size from the legendary 
City Lights pocket poetry series 
and professes the insurrectionary 
properties of poetic desire in such 
a fashion as to make it a worthy de- 
scendant of such legendary and in- 
cendiary texts as Allen Ginsberg’s 
How! and Diane DiPrima’s Revo- 
lutionary Letters. 

Gorgeous artwork by Anais 
LaRue and precise production by 
Portland’s anti-authoritarian col- 
lective Eberhardt Press give Swift 
Winds an aesthetic glory and old- 
school feel. 

In true anarcho-surrealist fash- 
ion, the collection calls for nothing 
shy of “an end to all forms of domina- 
tion” and “the realization of poetry in 
everyday life.” These “impossible de- 
mands” find their place in poem, rant, 
and review—genres in which Sakolsky 
is eminently confident and creative. 
The blend of styles interspersed with 
LaRue’s images conjures the mood of 
a mixtape stitched lovingly to our souls 
by the writer-as-DJ and DJ-as-writer. 


To SOME, SURREALIST WRITING can 
seem overly abstract or academic, but 
Sakolsky’s anarcho-surrealism detours 
away from either stigma without 
diluting or dumbing-down the delicious 
or defiant. The most theoretical work 
in this compact volume comes from 
Sakolsky-as-critic in the reviews of Alan 
Antliff’s book Anarchy and Art (which 
first appeared in this publication) and 
of Harry Smith's recorded, Anthology of 
American Folk Music. 

With Antliff's flawed manuscript, 
Sakolsky takes the material to task on 
many levels and does a service to both 
art and anarchy by doing so. But since 
the social conditions of the times in 
which we live are themselves so inher- 
ently, as the surrealists call it, miserabi- 
list, even necessary negativity can de- 
flate the insurgent muse. 

That is, as problematic as the Antliff 
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book is, one can question whether dis- 
mantling its structure and arguments 
(like the “embarrassments to the anar- 
chist milieu” column in one of our peer 
publications) is the best use of anarcho- 
surrealist energy. Thankfully, the Ant- 
liff piece is toward the end of the book, 
and Sakolsky spares us any more scath- 
ing critiques of other anarchists. 

When he turns the wise inspection of 
his ears and eyes to the work of Harry 
Smith’s legendary compilation, Sakolsky 
shines an appreciative light, suggesting 
that the project comprises “a mid-twen- 
tieth century ghost dance along the fault 
lines of the American psyche” and “ex- 
emplifies a surrealist strategy for releas- 
ing the Marvelous from the fetters of 
the massification of American culture in 
the Fifties.” 

Essentially, Sakolsky places the tunes 
as presented by Smith in a new cross- 
pollinated universe of understanding we 
might call the mytho-anarchic, where 
Smith’s esoteric sensibilities inform the 
DIY-precedent to file-sharing. 

Sakolsky calls the collection an “oc- 
cult or hermetic document” and “the 
most famous bootleg of all time,” culled 
from “thrift store 78s.” Smith “never 
bothered to ask permission” to re-release 
the tracks and felt no “qualms about vio- 
lating propertarian copyright laws that 


benefited the record companies 
(rather than the artists), since it 
was those same companies that had 
destroyed the original masters and 
failed to keep the records in print, 
which made them so rare in the first 
place.” 


LIKE OTHER “NICHE” genres of verse, 
intentionally “anarchist” poetry 
is next to impossible to pull off 
well. Some agitator MCs sacrifice 
style on the altar of message while 
others petrify the politics to serve 
the rhetorical power. Dripping with 
wordplay, the opening poem and 
“title track” of Swift Winds subverts 
the stale and superficial with stanzas 
to stop the stagnation of radical 
transformation. 

‘The beautiful and brief “Bakunin 
Ascending” brings the joyful noise 
of historical revision wrapped in a 
blanket of sonic speculation based 
on Sakolsky learning that the leg- 
endary Russian aristocrat-turned- 
anarchist had a huge fondness for 
Beethoven’s universally inspiring 
and intoxicating Ninth Symphony. 

While the poems and reviews provide 
the creative and critical parameters for 
the thirteen lucky pieces in this book, it’s 
the ranting and raving prose of Sakolsky 
as “utopian warrior” that kicks this mix 
into the radical stratosphere. The timely 
screed about shit (reprinted in its entirety 
in this issue of FE) is a viciously visionary 
“Scatology of the Oppressed.” 

The insightful tract “Why Misery 
Loves Company” attempts to decolonize 
our minds enough to show how many re- 
sponses to miserablism are mere coping 
strategies of self-medicating manipula- 
tions within the shadow of the megama- 
chine instead of marvelous strategies for 
breaking its shackles. 

“The Real Threat to Our Safety” and 
“Surrealist Ferry Demands” share their 
spirit of regionally appropriate poetic 
pranks as universally relevant critique of 
developers and tourists that might fur- 
ther domesticate the spaces that Sakolsky 
and his comrades occupy out west. 

All told, in a prolific legacy of anar- 
chist writing, editing, and publishing 
that began in the early 1990s with the 
watershed wonder Gone to Croatan: Ori- 
gins of American Dropout Culture, Swift 
Winds is perhaps Sakolsky’s most creative 
and unique contribution to our common 
literature of dream and revolt. 
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Franklin Rosemont, 1944-2009 


“A stranger to neither 
love nor laughter” 


by Don Lacoss 







riter, painter, and publisher Franklin Rosemont died on April 
12 in Chicago. He was buried in a private ceremony some forty 
feet from the Haymarket Monument in Waldheim Cemetery 
amid the graves and scattered ashes of Fred W. Thompson, 
Emma Goldman, Ben Reitman, Lucy Parsons, Nina Van Zandt 
Spies, Slim Brundage, Voltairine de Cleyre, and a number of other subversives and 
Wobbilies. 

For the last thirty years, he and his partner and comrade Penelope Rosemont 
have been the driving force behind the Charles H. Kerr Company, a 124 year-old 
revolutionary socialist and radical labor history publishing house whose titles on 
the Haymarket anarchists and the Industrial Workers of the World are familiar 
to many Fifth Estate readers. 

The two are also known for their part in the radiating nucleus of the Chicago 
Surrealist Group, which was founded with blues historian Paul Garon and a 
small circle of similarly-minded rapscallions and malcontents after the Rose- 
monts visited with poet André Breton and the Paris surrealists in early 1966. 

Rosemont’s research into the International Working People’s Association’s 
“Chicago Idea” anarchism of the nineteenth cen- 
tury led him through 1001 nights of half-forgot- HE WAS 
ten stories about the IWW, early twentieth-cen- 
tury Chicago free-speech hobohemian subcultures ALWAYS ON 

THE LOOK- 
OUT FOR 


(Bughouse Square, the Dil Pickle Club, and the 
College of Complexes), and the overlooked anar- 
TALES ABOUT 
LONG-LOST 


chist threads woven into and braided around the 
Beats, SDS, and the Black Power movement, all of 
which he pieced together like Shahrazad. 

He was always on the look-out for tales about 
long-lost trouble-makers, yet managed to avoid the TROUBLE- 
heroin of nostalgia by applying a passional calcu- 
lus to his research that turned historical timelines MAKERS 
into new trajectories of dissidence. Tomorrow was 
always much more interesting to Rosemont than 
yesterday. 

His 2003 study Joe Hill, The IWW and the Making of a Revolutionary Working- 
class Counterculture (reviewed in Summer 2003 FE) is a magnum opus in this re- 
gard—it is an exhaustive, free-associative assemblage of information about Hill 
and old-school Wobblies, but it also issues an urgent challenge for new connec- 
tions and directions to today’s generation of rebels, slackers, utopians, oneiro- 
nauts, and lovers of the weird and the wayward. 

Stubbornly and inseparably fused to his interests in anarchist history, theory 
and practice was Rosemont’s devotion to surrealism. Rosemont was passionately 
committed to deepening and broadening discussions of emancipatory social rev- 
olution through sustained considerations of a surrealist revolution. He tirelessly 
argued that surrealist experiments with the accidental sorceries of poetry, desire, 
humor, love, surprise, and the free play of the imagination were absolutely critical 
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for convulsively articulating the multiple cri- 
ses of consciousness latent in the contradic- 
tions that infest all capitalist societies. 

“The provocation of such a crisis seems to 
us, as surrealists, to offer the most dynamic, 
fertile, and prehensile means of serving the 
cause of human emancipation,” he wrote in 
his 1971 chapbook of automatic texts, The 
Apple of the Automatic Zebra's Eye. 

He produced a number of books to il- 
lustrate the mutual and reciprocal dynamics 
between radical freedom and surrealism, like 
his bold, unapologetically partisan collection 
of the selected writings of André Breton, 
What is Surrealism? (first published in 1978); 
The Forecast Is Hot!: Tracts & Other Collective 
Declarations of the Surrealist Movement in the 
United States, 1966-1976 (1997, co-edited 
with Penelope Rosemont and Paul Garon); 
Surrealist Subversions: Rants, Writings and 
Images by the Surrealist Movement of the Unit- 
ed States (2002, co-edited with Ron Sakolsky 
for Autonomedia); Revolution in the Service of 
the Marvelous: Surrealist Contributions to the 
Critique of Miserabilism (2004); and Jacques 
Vaché and the Roots of Surrealism (2007). 

Throughout it all, he steadfastly contend- 
ed that—despite the formidable formalde- 
hyde pumped out by art dealers, college pro- 
fessors, museum curators, and all the other 
commissars of the rational, the sensible, and 
the politically correct—surrealism remains 
no more obsolete and irrelevant today than 
does workplace sabotage: “What remains for 
surrealism to do far exceeds what surrealism 


has done,” he often said. “Surrealism can be superseded only 
by more surrealism.” 

Among the most compelling of his many contributions to 
the development of surrealism were his relentless analyses of 
miserabilism, “the outright glorification of misery for misery’s 
sake.” In 1956, André Breton wrote a brief essay called “Down 
with Miserabilism!” for a left-wing French newspaper; his ar- 
ticle identified the continued “depreciation of reality in place 
of its exaltation” as the most lasting of fascism’s and Stalinism’s 
toxic ideological legacies. 

Breton was reacting specifically to the dismal fads of exis- 
tentialism and abstract expressionism, but a decade later Rose- 
mont locked onto this idea and pushed it further, exploring 
and expanding it as a more generalized “rationalization of the 
unlivable” that Marx first recognized in Capital as a by-prod- 
uct of the escalating accumulation of wealth. 


Ideas on 
miserabilism 

Franklin was in- 
trigued by the writ- 
ing of the Frankfurt 
School _ philosopher 
(and veteran of the 
1919 Spartacist gen- 
eral strike in Berlin) 
Herbert Marcuse, and 
through —_correspon- 
dence with Marcuse 
during the 1970s, he 
used some of these ideas 
to fill out his thinking 
on miserabilism. 

“Surplus repression” 
(the repressive force left 
over from the minimum 
needed to maintain law- 
‘n’-order in a society which 
is then used solely to further 
the power and privileges of a 
parasitic ruling elite) and “repressive desublimation” (a cretin- 
izing fear of one’s own freedom that leads to sacrificing liber- 
ties to authority in exchange for immediate, material comforts) 
were two specific notions of Marcuse’s social criticism that be- 
came acutely germane to understanding miserabilism and to its 
associated regimes of malevolently sterile realisms. 

For his part, Marcuse found the Chicago Surrealist Group’s 
critical efforts “rare examples of how mad humor can turn into 
radically political truth.” 

Rosemont’s conceptualization of miserabilism perfectly 
captures the ugly hegemonic ambitions of the Elmer Fudds 
of everyday life who clear-cut the wilderness of language in 
order to build parking lots of the mind: bureaucrats, military 
spokesmen, newscasters, political party activists, reality tele- 
vision programmers, stockbrokers, sycophantic celebrity-cult 
promoters, sports talk-radio hosts, corporate poetry-festival 
organizers, preachers of all denominations, and anyone else 
who mummifies ideas and experiences with debased and de- 
basing police languages. 

These pushers and junkies of alienation, commodity fetish- 
ism, and unfreedom spray clouds of chaff and static into the 
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environment to jam our magnetic awareness of the deep dia- 
lectical interplay between inner and external realities. 

You will know these dull, small-minded wretches by their 
demands that you be reasonable, realistic, and practical, and by 
their stipulation that you do so only by accepting whatever nar- 
row choice of superficial options have been made available. 

For anarchists, Rosemont’s studies of the surrealists’ van- 
dalizing adventures against miserabilism deserve a closer look. 
Not only does the critique of miserabilism help to identify the 
more subtly pernicious ways that respect for authority, piety, 
patriotism, guilt, inhibition, patriarchal prejudice, remorse, 
bad faith, and white privilege perpetuate capitalist domina- 
tion, but it also helps to locate those elements within the anti- 
capitalist community and within ourselves. 

Unfortunately, miserabilism afflicts (and therefore, com- 
promises) all manner of libertarian and anti-authoritarian ac- 
tivities, often manifesting 
as a corrosive, puritanical 
joylessness that shrilly 
opposes humor and po- 
etic play. 


Art of Refusing 

Preferring the tedious 
socialist realism of pro- 
test marches and the 

choking character armor 
of sensitivity training 
to the glorious goofing- 
off of kite-flying and 
late-night skinny-dip- 
ping, the disciplinary 
conventions of thought 
and language held by 
the _ self-renunciating, 
self-righteous anarcho- 
moralizer is every bit 
as counter-revolution- 
ary as the liberal’s bal- 
lot-box, the riot cop’s baton, the priest’s prayer, and the boss’s 
time-clock. 

“Surrealism could be described as the art of refusing, escap- 
ing from, overturning, and abolishing the Reality Principle’s 
enclosures: ideological and psychological enclosures as well as 
physical,” Rosemont wrote a few years ago. 

“And, that is why Houdini’s old watchword ‘Love laughs at 
locksmiths’-—popularized by Buster Keaton—is still an appro- 
priate riposte to the miserabilist apologists for incarceration in 
all its forms: prison, work, high school, church, consumerism, 
the armed services, or life in the suburbs.” 

A stranger to neither love nor laughter himself, Rosemont’s 
audacious certainty that poetry is a largely unexplored yet vital 
means of igniting revolutionary consciousness will continue to 
serve the cause of surrealism, anarchy, and freedom for some 
time to come. 


Wa eim Cemetery, 
Monument as a Na- 








Fora complete catalog of books by Franklin Rosemont and other 
titles on labor, surrealism, and radicalism visit the site of Charles 
H. Kerr Books www.charleshkerr.com. 
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“History,” Stephen said,” is a nightmare from which from 
T’m tying to awake.” 

To resist, that is to create, is this waking—in the sense of 
waking up from the nightmare of history: of the accumulation 
of capital, state power, the vast concentration of hierarchies and 
fields of power embodied through society—extended through 
colonization. 

To resist is to become con- 
scious of them, to tear asunder 
the forms which replicate and 
sustain the nightmare of his- 
tory from which we wish to 
awake—and to constitute new 
forms of social life. 

We perceive our desires 
painted on the walls, gestures 
and idealizations objectified 
and staring back at us. The 
gridded spaces shifting, divid- 
ing and reproducing the void 
between our body and desire: 
the space in which the lack is 
known apart from the sire, as 
a focal point where our disembodied desires are codified and 
projected back on to us as means of control—as the sire, the 
sovereign. 

In spirals of projection and objectification, these disembodi- 
ments come to be perceived as natural. The products of our 
minds and bodies rule over us; alien objects, yet they are of us. 

Tu deseos son parte de system: your desires are part of the sys- 
tem (as seen written on a storefront window). Our dreams and 
longings for transcendence are not opposed to the systems of 
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consists not of breaking beyond the 

boundaries of control, but withdrawing 

from the relations of them into an 
unfolding of new possibilities 
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control and powers of domination; they are very much part of 
them. The body and its desires may break free from the most 
blatant iron cages, forms of technocratic and bureaucratic con- 
trol. But these moments of excess can be contained and reca- 
pitulated within systems of control. 

Moments of desire beyond the limits of reason modulate the 
grids of control, but the rup- 
ture is not permanent—the 
bursting and rapture para- 
doxically maintains the very 
forms of control we yearn to 
shatter. We may strain to es- 
cape the handcuffs, but that 
only makes them tighter. 

Where does that leave us? 
With no outside, no hope 
of breaking free from these 
nightmares of history and con- 
trol that we have inherited? In 
the reflections of our desires, 
the processes through which 
we externalize ourselves, come 

eee to learn through the processes 
of relating to others—there is what contains a possibility of 
freedom through the rhizomatic unfolding of possible selves. 

Liberation from nightmares of history consists not of break- 
ing beyond the boundaries of control, but withdrawing from the 
relations of them into an unfolding of new possibilities. In these 
constantly folding and unfolding acts of self-creation, both col- 
lective and individual, the refusal of working towards a unified 
unchanging self in opposition: the liberation from domination 
becomes precisely by refusal of the domination of liberation. 
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by Geoff Hall 





"Tt seemed that we had finally passed this very difficult trail so that we 
could mount the horses and continue on. But suddenly from the cliff above the 
trail, two gigantic eagles flew out from a nest, circling on enormous wings. My 
horse shied and bolted, galloping along the trail and the ovring. The rein was 
unexpectedly torn out of my hand and I had to hang on to the mane. Above my 
head were cliffs but below me, 1000 metres down in the deep ravine, rumbled 
the beautiful, blue Pyandzh, the upper reaches of one of the great rivers of 
Inner Asia. That is the experience, which afterwards this traveller remembers 
best. Such moments steel one for the rest of one’s life: they prepare a scientist 
for all difficulties, all adversities, and everything unexpected. In this respect, 
my first great expedition was especially useful.” (1916, Five Continents) 














he man who wrote these lines was Nikolay Vavilov (1887-1943), 
Russian geneticist, plant breeder, plant geographer, and first Pres- 
ident of the Lenin All-Union Academy of Agricultural Sciences 
who, for almost two decades, had at his disposal countless experi- 
mental stations with a total staff of 25,000 scattered throughout 
iaptemoroy a (eral Ohattoyen 
Vavilov wanted to increase farm productivity to eliminate recurring Russian 
famines. Early on, he defended the Mendelian theory that genes are passed on 
unchanged from one generation to the next. He became the main opponent 
of Stalin’s favored scientist, Trofim Lysenko, by speaking out against the neo- 
Lamarckian agronomist’s belief in the inheritance of acquired characteristics. 
Little known by non-Russians until the release of The Murder 
of Nikolai Vavilov by Peter Pringle (2008) and Where Our Food 
; ee Comes From: Retracing Nikolay Vavilov’s Quest to End Famine by 
Vavilov in Turkmenia, eae . ih Oe “S Gary Paul Nabhan (2009), Vavilov was arrested by the NKVD . 
with local farmers: ses From by or . secret police in 1940 while collecting samples in the Ukraine, 
Where Our Food ee : and disappeared. 
Gary Paul Nabe In a supreme irony, the architect of Russia’s increased food 
producing capacity died an ignominious death in a Stalinist 
prison from starvation after being sentenced to death at a se- 
cret trial for espionage, sabotage, and wrecking. 

Released documents showed that before his show trial, 

Stalin’s police, seeking a confession, had subjected Vavilov to 
1,700 hours of brutal interrogation over 400 sessions, some 
lasting 13 hours, carried out by an officer known for his ex- 
treme methods. Before his arrest, during the long rise in in- 
fluence of Lysenko, beginning in the 1920s, Vavilov, unlike 
Galileo, had refused to repudiate his beliefs, saying, “We 
shall go into the pyre, we shall burn, but we shall not retreat 
from our convictions.” 


Who was Vavilov and why does time cement his stature as almost a 
20th century Darwin? 
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Ina 2005 article in the Journal of Bioscience, Moscow geneti- 
cist Ilya Zacharov described Vavilov as “a person of inexhaust- 
ible energy and unbelievable efficiency. During his relatively 
short life, he accomplished a surprising amount: in his expedi- 
tions he travelled all over the world, he formulated very impor- 
tant postulates in genetics, he wrote more than ten books, and 
carried out the gigantic task of organizing a system of agricul- 
tural institutions in the USSR.” 

Vavilov spoke many tongues fluently and learned the essen- 
tials of numerous local languages spoken by farmers he en- 
countered in his world-wide travels. : 

Nabhan interviewed various farm experts in the countries 
he visited. One in Ethiopia said that Vavilov had “an uncan- 
ny ability. . to pinpoint areas of high diversity.” An elderly 
agronomist in Kazakhstan, who as a boy had guided Vavilov 
into forests of wild apples, remembered that “he figured out 
everything. . .from little more than a day in the field.” Indeed 
Vavilov moved at breakneck speed, often commenting, “time is 
short, and there is so much to do. One must hurry.” 


DESPITE KNOWING SOMETHING ABOUT LYsENKO, ethno- 
botany, and biodiversity hotspots due to professional floristic 
work in Quebec, Guerrero, and temperate wetlands, I never 
learned Vavilov’s name well enough to retain it until read- 
ing Nabhan’s persuasive book. I asked friends professionally 
linked to agronomy outside the U.S., in Canada, France, and 
Cuba, about Vavilov. Only Anel Matos Vifials, a field botanist 
in the Cuban Sierra del Cristal, was familiar with his name 
and work, having participated in a project inspired by Vavilov’s 
writings, the study of wild mountain relatives of Cuban culti- 
vated plants. 

To improve the standard of nutrition for his people, Vavilov 
wanted to select and introduce resistant crop varieties adapted 
to Russia’s varying conditions. To use the planet as his garden 
of Eden was dazzling and ambitious, wrote agronomist Jack 
Harlan in Crops and Man (1975), “It was his plan to collect and 
assemble all of the useful germplasm of all crops that had po- 
tential in the Soviet Union, to study and classify the material, 
and to utilize it in a national plant breeding effort.” 

Vavilov launched a worldwide plant exploration program 
and organized—and often led on horseback—115 expeditions 
to 64 countries (including Afghanistan, Iran, Taiwan, Korea, 
Spain, Algeria, Palestine, Eritrea, Argentina, Bolivia, Peru, 
Brazil, Mexico, and in the U.S., California, Florida and Ari- 
zona) to collect seeds of crop varieties and their wild ancestors. 
To begin, Vavilov concentrated on “areas in which agriculture 
has been practiced for a very long time and in which indig- 
enous civilizations arose” (Harlan). 

Inspired by renowned Swiss botanist Alphonse De Can- 
dolle’s attempt in 1882 to deduce the region of origin of many 
cultivated plants, Vavilov predicted that by analyzing geo- 
graphic patterns of variation and mapping regions where ge- 
netic diversity was concentrated, the origin of a domesticated 
plant could be found, especially, “ if much of the variation was 
controlled by dominant genes and if the region also contained 
wild races of the crop in question” (Harlan). 

As he gathered data on the back of mules, Vavilov postu- 
lated the existence of eight world centers of origin of cultivat- 
ed plants, often associated with mountainous areas and their 
tribal peoples. After modification, these centers of origin later 
became “Vavilovian Centers of Diversity.” 
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Later study showed that the phenomenon of centers of vari- 
ation is real for many crops but not always related to the region 
of origin of a crop per se, i.e., where first domestication took 
place. After his exploration phase was cut short in 1933 by Sta- 
lin’s order, Vavilov developed concepts not only of secondary 
crops derived from the weeds of fields of more ancient primary 
crops, but also of secondary centers to account for the fact that 
centers of diversity may not be the same as centers of origin. 
Much later, Harlan considered data still too sketchy to do more 
than identify three broad independent systems of origin, each 
involving centers and non-centers of first domestications. 

Nabhan points out that the concept of Vavilovian centers 
of diversity has been one of enduring usefulness to geneticists, 
conservation biologists, and biogeographers. Vavilov’s analyses 
of patterns of concentration of crop varieties helped lead to the 
realization that there are patterns of concentration of wild spe- 
cies (biological hot spots) and centers of origin of ornamental 
plants. 

The results of Vavilov’s efforts to pinpoint where our food 
comes from included the creation in Leningrad of an inter- 
national seed bank, maintained with frequent rejuvenation in 
field lots, of 200,000 recognizable forms of 2,500 species of 
food crops. 

With the encirclement of Leningrad in 1941 by Hitler’s 
Operation Northern Light, this huge collection of living seeds 
and roots was in danger not only of falling into the hands of 
informed Nazi geneticists like Heinz Briicher, but also of be- 
ing used for food by the suffering local population. Before 
the arrival of German troops, Stalin had agreed to the secret 
evacuation of Russia’s greatest art museum, the Hermitage, 
housed in the Winter Palace. But Stalin did nothing to evacu- 
ate the seed bank in Vavilov’s institute, considering it to be an 
indulgence of “bourgeois science.” 700,000 starved during the 
three-year siege, including many colleagues in Vavilov’s insti- 
tute who barricaded themselves in with the hidden collection 
and managed to protect it. These researchers refused to eat the 
specimens, viewing them as an irreplaceable means for feeding 
humanity after the Nazi blockade and their own deaths would 
be forgotten. 


IN 1969, FOLLOWING 25 YEARS OF LYSENKO’S DOMINATION 
of Soviet biology, much of the authenticity and germinability 
of the collection had been lost. Nevertheless, Russian writer 
Genady Golubev wrote in 1979 that “80% of all the Soviet 
Union’s cultivated areas are sown with varieties” derived from 
Vavilov’s collection, including “over a thousand valuable vari- 
eties known as ‘Vavilov.’ “ 

Other results included over 350 publications by Vavilov, 
some issued posthumously, including his principal work, Five 
Continents, the narrative that underlies both Nabhan and Prin- 
gle. 

Nabhan, who knows his subject probably better than any- 
one, as his ethnobotanical experience, selected Vavilov itiner- 
ary and source materials attest, did a more than competent job 
of researching and presenting the Russian’s story and legacy. 
With Pringle, he shares the great merit of giving Vavilov an 
audience in the West. 

By his title, Where Our Food Comes From, Nabhan reminds 
us that crop varieties providing the world’s food descend from 
wild biota that are absent from over 80 percent of the earth’s 
land surface, including most of the developed world, and that 


many basic domesticated varieties were selected and preserved 
by peoples in remote areas. 

He also reminds us that “global food security” depends on 
variability within crop species, a variability that has declined 
75 percent over the past century. He lists the causes of this crop 
genetic erosion, “due to the actions of the poor or the rich, or 
both” and throughout the book suggests ways and a phi- 
losophy to stop this one-way trend. 

In countries selected from many visited by Vavilov, 
Nabhan uses maps, pictures, and text to compare cur- 
rent crops and farmers with those Vavilov encountered 
between the World Wars—using, in at least one case, 
detailed field notes that escaped NKVD raids—and allows us 
a glimpse of Vavilov’s previous work. 

Nabhan devotes space to Vavilov’s scapegoating by Stalin 
for the Russian famine of 1933, to the rise of Lysenko, and to 
the dark repression that fell upon Vavilov, his colleagues and 
their Research Institute as it quietly worked to develop crop 
strains from its unique collection of genetic material. 

An admirer of a man who set the stage for the exploration 
and preservation of the earth’s genetic resources and created 
before its time an international seed bank to fight famine, Nab- 
han demonstrates convincingly that, on the one hand, wide- 
spread chronic hunger today is not a result of low seed diversity 
in gene banks, but rather a lack of distribution, and on the 
other seed collections must be safeguarded as “buffers against 
famine caused by plagues, pestilence, floods, and other catas- 
trophes,” including neglect and warfare. 

Here is where the creation and replenishment of modern 
local, national and global seed banks confront the issue of ag- 
ricultural biodiversity as intellectual property, much discussed 
by Vandana Shiva, an Indian physicist who has authored a 
dozen books on the ramifications of what she calls “biopiracy,” 
or the theft of germplasm from the Third World and its copy- 
right by multinationals. 


Was VAVILOV A BIOPIRATE? A one-dimensional pirate 
Vavilov possessing “uncanny abilities to pinpoint areas of high 
diversity” on the payroll of an earth-poisoning corporation 
would be the opposite of the real Vavilov of the 1930s, devoted 
to the collective goal of feeding the world through subtle detec- 
tion and meticulously sampling of crop varieties or ancestors in 
the field. What person in any country visited by Vavilov would 
wish that he had not left behind descriptions of agriculture 
and crops and sometimes living strains in Russia that could be 
returned to the source locality? 

In The Living Fields (1995), Jack Harlan wrote, “The world 
of N.I. Vavilov is vanishing and the sources of genetic vari- 
ability he knew are drying up. The patterns of variation [that 
Vavilov described on his expeditions] may no longer be dis- 
cernible in a few decades and living traces of the long coevolu- 
tion of cultivated plants may well disappear forever.” 

In his foreward to Nabhan’s book, K.B.Wilson of the Chris- 
tensen Fund acknowledges an ambiguity underlying the work 
that can only be explained by the stark differences in attitude 
three generations ago: “Vavilov is a hero for environmental and 
social justice activists troubled by the unintended consequenc- 
es of that same post-WWII crop breeding revolution that 
Vavilov’s discoveries helped to usher in. These consequences 
included the spread of industrial farming and the ‘green revo- 
lution’ that contributed to the destruction of diversity in crops 


and their wild relatives.” 

‘There are some negatives to Nabhan’s book. He causes re- 
current irritation when he equates wild diversity with cultural 
diversity, implying that primitive peoples enhance biodiversity 
by their presence in an ecosystem and impoverish biodiversity 
by their absence, notions that ecologists don’t accept, but that 


Vavilov is a hero for environmental and 
social justice activists troubled by the 


unintended consequences of the 
post-WWII crop breeding revolution 


most readers are not equipped to challenge. 

There are good reasons to defend native agriculture with- 
out claiming miraculous virtues. We depend on agriculture for 
survival, but this was not always the case. As Harlan wrote in 
1975, “Crops are artifacts made and molded by man as much 
as a flint arrowhead, a stone ax-head, or a clay pot. . ‘The threat 
of famine has become a characteristic of agricultural systems; 
we have no evidence that this was a part of preagricultural sys- 
tems.” 

Nabhan himself quotes a colleague as saying, “Crop biodi- 
versity is the biodiversity that people made.” In a 1998 article 
by a close student of Vavilov, J.G. Hawkes mentioned, “If we 
consider the world flora, even a quick survey will show us that 
there are many areas of plant diversity which have little to do 
with cultivated plant origins.” 


NABHAN ALSO PUTS AN INORDINATE AMOUNT OF BLAME on 
conservationists for the loss of crop varieties due to conflicts 
between native rights and park creation in the tropics, al- 
though park creation is at the extreme bottom of the list of the 
causes of world crop genetic erosion. Vavilov’s own writings 
do not confuse agriculture with nature. In Five Continents, he 
marvelled at nature regularly and I would be surprised if the 
“prominent scholars and field scientists” mentioned by Nabhan 
as presenting Vavilov to the West in the 1950s are any different. 
This passage about Ethiopia in 1927 is typical of Vavilov’s sen- 
sibilities: “Fields had disappeared. The area had become more 
sparsely populated and increasingly more beautiful. Ahead a 
panorama of a picturesque valley opened up. In hollows and 
along deep ravines there were groves of wild palms (Phoenix 
abyssinica Drude), a relative of the date palm.” 

Nearly thirty years before it was published in English in 
1997, Maryland botanist E.E. Leppik (1969) mentioned in 
Economic Botany Vavilov’s “principal work, entitled Five Conti- 
nents. This was a scientific survey of his travels and explorations. 
It was to be published in two comprehensive volumes. For this 
purpose, he prepared extensive manuscripts with numerous 
original photographs. . .After Vavilov’s death, his valuable ma- 
terials and manuscripts were destroyed. Fortunately his typist, 
A.S. Mishina, appreciating and comprehending the value of 
these papers, managed to salvage portions of the major manu- 
scripts. It was published posthumously in Russian in 1962.” 

Without the English translation of Five Continents, Nab- 
han’s and Pringle’s well-researched books would have been or- 
ders of magnitude more difficult to write, and much less inter- 
esting to read. Since Five Continents can be freely downloaded 
from the publisher, the International Plant Genetic Resources 
Institute, no readers of either Nabhan or Pringle should de-. 
prive themselves of Vavilov’s own account of his expeditions. 
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Continued from Page 24 


Asked how he would describe the Hong Kong anarchist 
scene, Lenny said, “There is no scene in terms of anarchist cul- 
ture or activities, no publication, no affinity groups, no gath- 
erings. Your performance is a weirdo thing for most people 
(I performed radical spoken word pieces in a Hong Kong in- 
die art centre, the ACO, accompanying myself on a looped, 
sampled violin. Lenny and friends played before and with me). 
There are young students and activists that have anarchist ten- 
dencies, but the history or idea is never discussed in any form 
since our group disbanded around the late 1980s.” 

Lenny was referring to a large collective of Hong Kong 
radicals, anarchists and other leftists, that ran the Black and 
Red bookshop and published the Chinese-language tabloid, 
The 70s. This group included a smaller, loose collective of four 
or five people who published the widely distributed and highly 
influential anti-authoritarian journal, Minus 8 which started 
in 1976. The journal’s title changed yearly and referred to the 
number of years remaining before 1984. 

“After we closed the bookshop and stopped publishing the 
papers,” he said, “we started the People’s Theatre and Black- 
bird. The theatre and the band eventually split, owing to differ- 
ent stances on the band’s insistence of self-reliance survival and 
the theatre group accepting government and foundation fund- 
ing, and went their separate ways. The theatre ceased its activi- 
ties long before the [political power] hand over, while the band 


disbanded in 1999 after finishing the last recording “Singing ° 


in the Dead of the Night” (Broken Wing Music, Hong Kong). 
The on/off declamations about anarchism by our band were 
always met with apathy,” he said. 

“However, I plan to follow up your visit to revive some lo- 
cal discussions about anarchist ideas by publishing a tabloid 
later and activating the site, anarchina.org which has been set 
up for a while but without any content. I’ve since collected a 
wealth of interviews to upload and publish with noted scholars 
like Arif Dirik, Ronald Creagh, a young Seattle anarchist, and 
the anarchist heading the China operation of an international 
environmental NGO.” 

Although there is no longer an anarchist bookstore or even 
an infoshop in Hong Kong, Lenny spoke about the Social 
Movement Resource Centre (SMRC) where he once worked 
as the coordinator, and the [Indymedia inspired] INMEDIA 





Lenny Guo recently published a fascinat- 
K ing, 200-page bilingual English/Chinese 
book about his band called “Singing in the 
Dead of the Night,” containing interviews, 
song lyrics, sheet music and a sample 
CD of the band’s music. His label, Broken 
Wing Music, also released a beautifully 
packaged, retrospective bagset, “Body of Work, 1984-2004." 
This is a complete set of seven Blackbird music CDs with bi- 
lingual liner notes in English and Chinese. Order the book and 
CD set as one package, for 400 Hong Kong Dollars, interna- 
tional airmail postage included. Email: bb @blackbird.hk. 
Web sites are freedomfair.artivist.org and blackbird.hk 
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centre as projects that attract individual and small groups of 
anarchists. 

“The SMRC is a centre which is now autonomous from the 
direction of the Hong Kong Federation of Students, a federa- 
tion comprised of all the student unions of the universities 
in Hong Kong. The SMRC has a long history of defying the 
management of the central student body. It is now more like 
a group of people who provide support sometimes when there 
are actions about various issues, most notably during the 2005 
World Trade Organization protests in Hong Kong,” he said. 

Several thousand protestors took to the streets during the 
WTO meeting in some of the worst street violence Hong 
Kong had seen in decades. Among the more memorable pho- 
tographic images: Korean peasants using their bare hands to 
snatch police shields from riot cops who had attacked them. 

One of Lenny’s ongoing projects is organizing the annual 
Freedom Music & Arts Fair that assembles a dozen or more 
performing artists, writers and musicians, including Lenny 
himself, on an outdoor stage. 

“This is the yearly art action we mount in order to uphold 
the demand to give the Chinese the freedoms promised in their 
constitution,” he said. It’s also an opportunity for us to culti- 
vate a culture of freedom, to cleanse the hypocrisy and corrup- 
tion of the Chinese Communist Party.” 

In the past, the Freedom Music & Arts Fair took place on a 
beach, in public parks, community centres, city squares, foot- 
ball grounds, wherever Hong Kong artivists could find avail- 
able space. Hundreds of people attend each event. ‘This year, 
it unfolded on the 9th story panoramic rooftop of the Hong 
Kong Jockey Club Creative Arts Centre, and once again, was 
a huge success. 

The Fair always precedes the June 4th Tiananmen Square 
massacre commemorations, and this year, Lenny said, “The 
20th anniversary, was even more vibrant.” 

This year’s Freedom Fair featured a forum by a Taiwanese 
activist writer and a band that focused on agricultural issues 
who presented their perspective on the mainland. The major 
coalition group commemorating those killed, the Hong Kong 
Alliance in Support of the Patriotic and Democratic Move- 
ments in China, held a 10,000 person mass rally and march 
on May 31, and a candle light vigil June 4 that drew 150,000 
people. 

Numerous other groups organized diverse actions like ar- 
tistic happenings in the cultural centre podium, democracy 
kite flying actions, and a new generation of young people, post 
1980s, born after the massacre, organized a show of their cre- 
ative work. 

As Lenny said, “It is comforting to see the old are not de- 
parting and the young are joining in. But I still think that more 
should be done to foster real change for mainland China. For 
example, let’s move our actions inland! People have reserva- 
tions about this because of security concerns. But I am plan- 
ning a tour in the southern regions with a collection of songs 
about civil society later this year. 

“T’ve hated shouting outdoors. I’d like to come inside.” 


(OR OES SR LL a I a SE 


FE note: At least 60 people remain jailed in China since the 
June 1989 Tiananmen Square protests, according to human 
rights campaigners in the Dui Hua Foundation, an advocacy 
group for political prisoners. 


FIREBRAND INFOSHOP INTERVIEW by Andy Sunfrog 





Can an anarchist 
infoshop make a 
difference in 
Nashville? 


While the idea for Nashville’s Firebrand Community Center 
and Infoshop was born in 2003, the collective finally found its 
current home in 2008 as part of the shared Little Hamilton 
Collective space on Little Hamilton Road near the city’s down- 
town. 

A member of the original organizing group, Ryan Kaldari 
explains the roots of the project: “The idea for the Firebrand 
was conceived immediately after the 2003 Free Trade Agree- 
ment of the Americas (FTAA) protests in Miami. The idea that 
emerged was to set up an infoshop so that political radicals in 
Nashville could have a public space to use for events, education, 
and organizing.” 

Having organized the 404 Willis space in Detroit in 1991 
and lived in the Trumbullplex cooperative, I’ve long appreciated 
urban infoshops and community centers. Clearly, the Nash- 
ville spaces provide a confluence for various artistic and activist 
groups that might not otherwise mingle. 

During a May visit from Vermont's visionary Bread & Pup- 
pet Theater, I was impressed to see the diverse crowd gathered 
on the grass outside the Little Hamilton enjoying a radical per- 
formance just as they are at the art openings or punk shows that 
are held there. 

Firebrand collective member, Nate Cougill, shared his inter- 
pretation of the project’s history and mission. 


Fifth Estate: What does the Firebrand infoshop provide for 
Nashville? 


Nate Cougill: The Firebrand provides access to alternative 
ideas not otherwise available to Nashvillians. We have a library 
that features zines, books, and movies on political movements, 


Inside Firebrand, and the Bread and Puppet Theatre 
make an appearance at the Little Hamilton Collective 
space. —photos: Patty Arriagada 


alternative economic systems, 
alternative lifestyles, and DIY 
culture. We provide hard to find 
how-to guides that empower 
people to learn new skills and 
solving their own problems, 
rather than paying a “specialist” 
to do it for them. 

We also offer computer ac- 
cess with internet so that all 
the information on the web is 
available to everyone, regard- 
less of their economic status. 
In addition to resources, we also offer community. The Firebrand 
is Nashville’s living room. It is a space where people can gather 
and not be glared at for not buying anything. 

We schedule workshops, potlucks, shows, movies, and dance 
parties to bring people together in a neutral space. The focus is 
not insurrectionist organizing, but in creating an alternative so- 
ciety to sustain us while corporations and mainstream America 
eat each other. 





FE: Explain the importance of the name Firebrand. 


NC: The Firebrand is named in honor of an eccentric Tennes- 
see anarchist named Ross Winn, who published a paper called 
Winns Firebrand in the early 20th century. There is a zine about 
this by Sean Slifer called “Digging up a Tennessee Anarchist” 
available from Microcosm Publishing and other distros. 


FE: Discuss some of the past successes, crazy stories, and 
current legends of the space. Discuss the long-term goals, uto- 
pian fantasies, and practical challenges. 


NC: Firebrand and Food Not Bombs banded together to 
host a National Food Not Bombs (FNB) gathering, the first 
since FBI repression caused the last one to be canceled. The 
community put together workshops, and provided accommo- 
dations for everyone all weekend. In the end, about 200 people 
attended, and festivities included a productive discussion about 
the future of FNB. 

We have hosted several documentaries that have helped shape 
local views of political issues, such as First Earth, David Sheen's 
documentary on cob building, Shelter: a Squatumentary, on a 
squatter movement in California put together by Hannah Dobbz. 
Our biggest successes are the little things. At a punk show the 
other day, between sets there were people reading zines! One 
guy had “Against the Logic of Submission” and another was 
reading a “Know Your Rights” pamphlet. Every time the space 
is full of interesting, engaged individuals, we win. 


FE: Over the last two decades, many DIY activist spaces have 
Continued on Next Page 
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Nashville Infoshop 
Continued from Previous Page 


doubled as art galleries and music venues, particularly for punk 
rock, experimental, and folk acts. Describe some of the reasons for 
these connections and how the Little Hamilton fits that tradition. 


NC: Arts and activism intersect at the idea of freedom. Art- 
ists need the freedom to innovate and connect with large groups 
of people. At many protests, you'll see “dance-ins,” built around 
the idea that the revolution is worthless if there’s not dancing, 
art, and community with people other than serious middle-aged 
political scientists with unix-grade beards and right-wing nut 
jobs. 


FE: Discuss any challenges that Little Hamilton has experi- 


enced with neighbors, authorities, or internal,interpersonal work. 


NC: The neighbors have been wonderful, the authorities have 
been oblivious, and our only problems have been the squabbling 
that every family experiences. Our problems have come from 
poor or underdeveloped communication, residue left from past 
political paradigms, the limitations and tyranny of the English 
language, and the tendency to overlook each other's good inten- 
tions. 

Other problems include defining our purpose negatively 
rather than positively—what we are against rather than what 
we are in favor of, and paranoia eclipsing love and solidarity. 


For more information about the Firebrand or Little Hamilton, 
visit the following websites: thefirebrand.org; myspace.com/fire- 
brandinfoshoptn; littlehamilton.org; and myspace.com/littleham- 
iltonshows. 








A Modern Day Pirate’s Tale 
Continued from Page 15 


At sea, foreign fishing vessels often con- 
fronted us. Some had no license; others had 
permission from the Puntland authorities, 
but did not want us there to compete. They 
would destroy our boats and force us to flee 
for our lives. 

I started to hijack these fishing boats in 
1998. I did not have any special training but 
was not afraid. For our first captured ship we 
got $300,000. With the money we bought 












AK-47s and small speedboats. I don’t know Name 
exactly how many ships I have captured 
since then but I think it is about 60. Email 


We give priority to ships from Europe 
because we get bigger ransoms. We make 
friends with the hostages, telling them that 
we only want money, not to kill them. Some- 
times we even eat rice, fish, pasta with them. 
When the money is delivered to our ship we 
count the dollars and let the hostages go. 

Then, our friends come to welcome us 
back in Eyl and we go to Garowe in Land 
Cruisers. We split the money. 

Our community thinks we are pirates 
getting illegal money. But we consider our- 
selves heroes running away from poverty. 
We don’t see the hijacking as a criminal act 
but as a road tax because we have no central 
government to control our sea. With foreign 
warships now on patrol we have difficulties. 

But we are getting new boats and weap- 
ons. We will not stop until we have a central 
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government that can control our sea. 


Notes 

1. “The Two Piracies in Somalia: Why the World 
Ignores the Other?” 1/8/09. wardheernews.com 
2. alternet.org 

3. guardian.co.uk/world/2008/nov/22/piracy-so- 
malia 
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REVIEW: 
John Zerzan’s 


Twilight 
of the 
Machines 


by Spencer Sunshine 


Twilight of the Machines, John Zerzan, Feral House, 2009, 
140 pages, $12, feralhouse.com 


ohn Zerzan has infuriated and fascinated readers 
for decades. 

His sweeping critique of the modern world condemns 
not just capitalism, the state, technology and even “civiliza- 
tion,” but he openly calls for the abolition of all forms of sym- 
bolic representation and a return to a hunting and gathering 
existence. 

And, at the bottom of his resolutely nihilistic denunciation 
of the present, is a beautiful and poetic vision of life free of 
mediation and alienation, and based instead on love and em- 
pathy. 

Zerzan’s present views were developed in five articles (some- 
times called the “Origins essays”), which first appeared in the 
Fifth Estate between 1983 and 1988. They identify Time, Lan- 
guage, Art, Number and Agriculture as the primary forms of 
alienation. Zerzan claims that anthropological evidence shows 
that before the emergence of these forms, people lived in an 
unmediated oneness and harmony with their world. 

Furthermore, our contemporary problems (he names them 
as “Specialization, domestication, civilization, mass society, 
modernity, technoculture... Progress”) arise from these primal 
separations. We now live in a world of complete alienation, 
where everything we experience has been standardized and 
controlled, turned into quantifiable forms that are repeatable 
and exchangeable. 

“We inhabit a landscape of emptiness, grief, stress, bore- 
dom, anxiety in which our ‘human nature’ is as steadily de- 
graded as is what is left of the natural world”, he writes in this 
collection’s title essay. Zerzan calls us to throw off these alien- 
ated forms and return to our true being, which is intuitive, pri- 
mal, spontaneous, and which still exists underneath. There are 
ecological, spiritual, psychological, social and political impli- 
cations to his perspective, and they form the basic beliefs held 
by most radicals who today call themselves “anarcho-primitiv- 
ists” or “anti-civ.” 

Most of the essays in Twilight of the Machines first appeared 
in Green Anarchy, where he is a contributing editor. (Starting 
in the mid-1970s, Zerzan published most of his new works in 
the Fifth Estate, until a final falling out with members of the 
editorial collective in 1988 over his theoretical views. 

Afterwards, he became a contributing editor at Anarchy: A 


—Richard Metz 








Journal of Desire Armed, until it shifted hands into the new Bay 
Area collective a few years ago.) The majority of this collection’s 
works follow the same themes in Zerzan’s earlier anthologies 
Elements of Refusal, Future Primitive and Running on Empti- 
ness. For example, he repeats the same stories about toddlers on 
anti-depressants and teen suicide rates which can be found in 
his 1970s essays. 

He also presses ahead his attack on post-modernism, which 
he initiated in Future Primitive’s “The Catastrophe of Post- 
Modernism.” In “Exiled From Presence,” he writes that, “Post- 
modernism, the handmaiden of technoculture’s malignant 
spread, must deny that matters were ever outside the realm of 
estrangement, or ever will be.” His attack on postmodernism 
is intrinsic to his philosophical views regarding the nature of 
being: Zerzan’s vision of a unified totality runs counter to the 
stress on the fragmentation of identity in post-structuralism 
(which is the underlining philosophy that post-modernism re- 
flects). 

‘The most interesting parts of this book are the essays in the 
first half which look at the origins of war, patriarchy, religion 
and cities. (The second half of this collection consists mostly 
of restatements of Zerzan’s basic formulations.) Zerzan gives 
an account of the development of each of these four concepts 
in line with his basic perspective. “Patriarchy, Civilization and 
the Origins of Gender” nods towards eco-feminism, one of the 
few contemporary intellectual currents Zerzan has shown a 
fundamental affinity towards. 

In “The Iron Grip of Civilization: The Axial Age,” Zerzan 
comes close to condemning all non-animistic spiritual beliefs, 
including Buddhism; only Taoism receives a partial exemp- 
tion. And, in “Alone Together: The City and Its Inmates,” he 
adds the city as a primary form of the material incarnation of 
alienation. (In the Origins essays, he identifies agriculture as 
the material embodiment of the mediations of time, language, 
art and number. Now, he adds the city as a second form of 
alienation that assumes a concrete, three-dimensional, mate- 
rial form. This is why, unlike other critics of civilization such 
as Fifth Estate's David Watson, he calls for a return to hunting 
and gathering societies). 

However, the only evidence of any fundamental reconcep- 
tion of his position is, in the interview with Kevin Tucker, the 
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admission that spoken language may be up to half a million 
years old. If this comes to be accepted, it would potentially 
problematise his initial list of the five sins of alienation, or at 
least his periodization of them. 

If true, Zerzan’s highly speculative claim of when an un- 
mediated humanity existed would be pushed considerably fur- 
ther back in time than he had previously claimed. 


CONCEPTUAL SPECIFICS 

Even on the level of understanding Zerzan’s own schema, 
lingering questions remain. In particular, it is difficult to un- 
derstand how he conceives of the telationship between tech- 
nology, civilization and symbolic representation. 

For example, despite the reputation of primitivists as focus- 
ing their fury on technology, Zerzan has written surprisingly 
little about it. In earlier works Zerzan seems to reject the no- 
tion of tool-making as compatible with his vision, but here he 
praises the archeological find of a 400,000 year old spear as 
evidence of “high intelligence” in the absence of “symbolic cul- 
ture.” Will there be “culture” or even “objects” in an unmediated 
world? Do “objects” have an independent ontological existence 
in the world, or are they a product of our alienated conscious- 
ness? How would knowledge of spear-making be passed on 
without culture; and if so, is there non-symbolic culture? 


RHETORICAL STRUCTURE and CITATIONS 

There are problems with his structure of argumentation as 
well, all of which have plagued Zerzan’s writing for decades. 
The most obvious is Zerzan’s effusive use of quotations from 
a wide array of sources. (It has always struck me as odd that 
someone who considers language to be one of the world’s 
greatest catastrophes is such a voracious reader.) ‘These quotes 
serve to add the veneer of intellectual depth to Zerzan’s claims; 
but he almost never spends any time on the substance of the 
arguments in the works he cites, instead severing them from 
their larger narratives and presenting them only as fragments 
(and, in effect, mirroring the very postmodern dricolage that 
Zerzan despises). 

Indeed, once you grasp the basic essence of his perspective, 
one can finds elements that back up parts of it in a large number 
of writings on a variety of topics and from various perspectives. 
However, these writers almost mever come to a fundamental 
agreement with Zerzan’s worldview. 

One example is Frankfurt School philosopher Theodor 
Adorno, a caustic critic of contemporary mass society and even 
civilization. But Adorno forcefully repudiated the notion that 
there can ever be a self-identical, subject-object identity (i.e. 
the kind of unmediated existence that Zerzan calls us to return 
to). 

In fact, Adorno argues that this kind of perspective is in- 
trinsically fascist. This however, does not stop Zerzan from 
citing Adorno when it suits him, while simply discarding the 
remainder of his arguments - or dismissing them with a single 
sentence. Despite his wide-ranging reading, one gets the im- 
pression that Zerzan is simply mining these books for choice 
quotes which are hung as adornments on an already-completed 
argument. 


FASCIST REFERENCES 
Despite occasional claims from detractors, it is clear that 
Zerzan is absolutely not a fascist and that he has no sympathies 
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for their politics. : 

However, because his philosophical views parallel certain 
elements of fascism, some fascists are drawn to his views (es- 
pecially his denouncement of the “Left!”). For example, re- 
cently a crypto-fascist website (which did not reveal its politics 
openly) asked for an interview with him; he later denounced 
them when their politics were exposed. But his books have also 
been reviewed in pagan-fascist literary journals, and his ideas 
are discussed on fascist internet forums. Because of this, it is 
disturbing to see references to fascist and proto-fascist thinkers 
in Zerzan’s work. 

Oswald Spengler is one writer Zerzan admires; he says that 
despite the fact that Spengler is a “nationalist and reaction- 
ary,” his book The Decline of the West “is the great masterwork 
of world history, and his grasp of Western Civilization’s inner 
logic is uncanny in its prescience.” Spengler influenced the Na- 
zis and was sympathetic to them early on, although he ended 
up denouncing them before his death in 1936. 

Zerzan also cites Romanian thinker Mircea Eliade, who 
not just supported the fascist Iron Guard before WW2, but 
in the 1960s supported GRECE, a think tank that was the 
brainchild of Alain de Benoist, who is the most sophisticated 
of contemporary neo-fascist philosophers. Benoist publishes 
his English-language pieces in the same journal, Telos, which 
occasionally runs Zerzan as well. 

Lastly, Zerzan also continues to cite phenomenological phi- 
losopher Martin Heidegger, who was an avid Nazi supporter 
before the war and continued to defend his interest in them 
after. Zerzan’s views about the self closely parallel Heidegger; 
both uphold the notion of an authentic being which has been 
perverted by modernity, but not lost. In the past, Zerzan has 
been very critical about Heidegger. 

For example, in a 1993 review of Tom Rockmore'’s Hei- 
degger's Nazism and Philosophy, Zerzan writes that Rockmore 
“convincingly demonstrates that Heidegger’s Nazism was no 
mere contingency or accident.” But Twilight of the Machines 
contains a number of references to Heidegger, even though 
they are not always completely favorable. 

Adorno, in the Jargon of Authenticity, said that thinkers who 
championed the unmediated self (such as Heidegger and psy- 
chologist Carl Jung) forwarded intrinsically fascist perspec- 
tives. Adorno, along with many post-structuralists, also ques- 
tioned the existence of any kind of complete social totality, as 
well as the possibility of an unfragmented self. 

Zerzan rejects these views as reflections of our own alien- 
ated society, but the fact that fascists are drawn to Zerzan’s 
views, and that he is inspired by certain philosophers with ugly 
pasts, raises concerns. In fact, it is easy to see why Nazis see his 
attack on symbolic thought as the same as their attack on the 
Jews who they claim are the source of alienation, decadence, 
and abstraction. Nazis see his championing of the unmediated 
community as the same as their desire for a homogenous, ra- 
cially-pure community, which they think will exist as a unified 
whole, free of fragmentation. 

Zerzan is not sympathetic to Nazi ideas, but in terms of 
certain philosophical categories, there is a closeness. Because 
of this, and because he rejects Adorno’s path of separation from 
fascism, he needs to go further than denouncing fascist politi- 
cal actors; he needs to confront their philosophies directly. 

Zerzan needs to explain why his views are fundamentally 
different, and incompatible, with theirs. 











Green Scare Update 


by Henry Read 


Chalking Sidewalks = Terrorism 

The ludicrous charges against the federal Animal Enter- 
prise Terrorism Act Four (AETA4) show the absolute depths 
to which the Green Scare has plummeted. According to the 
Civil Liberties Defense Center (CLDC), the four animal lib- 
eration activists are charged with “terrorism” under the AETA 
for (and, we kid you not, because I could not make up some- 
thing so ridiculous if we wanted to) “protesting, chalking the 
sidewalk, chanting and leafleting—and the alleged use of ‘the 
Internet to find information on bio-medical researchers.” 

‘That’s right-if you're an environmentalist or animal libera- 
tion activist and you chalk on sidewalks or look up someone's 
publicly available address, you too can be charged with terror- 
ism. As of print time, their lawyers filed a motion to dismiss 
the charges. The Center for Constitutional Rights and CLDC 
joined the motion. http://aeta4.org. 


Eric McDavid: New Restrictions 

Eric McDavid, a Green Scare prisoner who currently is 
serving 19 years despite being entrapped by an FBI informant 
and never committing any actions, is continuing to appeal his 
sentence. He is also fighting a legal battle over mail restrictions. 
According to his support group, Victorville prison in Adelan- 
to, Calif. “has recently implemented a new, illegal mail policy 
that requires prisoners to submit a list of people to whom they 
would like to send mail.” While he is prohibited from sending 
mail while fighting this restriction, he can continue to receive 
letters. www.supporteric.org 


Tre Arrow and Josh Harper Released 

On June 8, Green Scare prisoner Tre Arrow was released 
to a half-way house in Portland, Oregon, where he is slated to 
stay for six months. In 2008, Arrow accepted a six-year plea 
bargain, which included four years time served when he was 
jailed in Canada fighting extradition. www.trearrow.org 

Josh Harper, of the SHAC7, was released on June 17. Harp- 
er received a three-year sentence for helping run a website that 
encouraged protests against a company engaged in animal 
exploitation. He and five other activists were not sent to jail 


“Not for Profit” 
Songs to defend the Earth 


with Earth First ! folksinger, 
Cherney; - $11.50ppd 


Send remittance to Little Black Cart, VECR™ 
PO Box 3920, Berkeley CA 94703). 
All proceeds go to Marie Mason 
Defense Fund. 


More info on CDs at freemarie.org 

$12 postpaid from Got Your Back Collective. 
For downloadable zine, go to www.support- 
mariemason.org 


D Sales to Benefit Marie 


for illegal acts such as property destruction; rather they were 
convicted under the Animal Enterprise Terrorism Act of 1992, 
which broadly defines illegal conduct in relationship to animal 
liberation politics. www.shac7.com 


Operation Backfire Update 

Operation Backfire was the first major Green Scare federal 
law enforcement operation. 

According to a Portland, Oregon Indymedia.org posting by 
the intrepid Gumby Cascadia, Justin Solondz has been appre- 
hended in China. He was named as a codefendant of Briana 
Waters concerning an action at the University of Washington. 
(Waters refused to cooperate with authorities, went to trial, 
and received six years.) Cascadia says “It is unclear at this time 
whether Justin will be extradited to the U.S, and/or when such 
a transfer would occur.” At press time, he remains listed as a 
fugitive by the FBI. 

Meanwhile, cooperating defendant Kendall Tankersley’s 
appeal was rejected by the US Supreme Court. She is serving 
three-and-a-half years, one of the shortest Green Scare sen- 
tences, for her participation in destroying the headquarters of 
an Oregon timber company. 

Tankersley had argued that the government overstated her 
limited involvement in the actions and comparatively had re- 
ceived a harsher treatment than other snitches, such as Kevin 


Tubbs. 


ACLU Challenges U.S. Secret Prisons 

‘The legality of previously-secret Communication Manage- 
ment Units (CMUs) the federal prison system are being chal- 
lenged by the ACLU. The CMUs are far more restrictive than 
most federal facilities. For example, inmates receive one 15- 
minute phone call a week, and one four-hour, non-contact visit 
per month. Prisoners say they have been transferred to them 
without warning, given no hearing, and had no opportunity to 
contest the transfer before they were moved. 

As reported in FE 380, Green Scare prisoner Daniel Mc- 
Gowan’s supporters say he was transferred there as a punish- 
ment for being an outspoken activist behind bars, as well as to 
give the veneer of desegregation to a inmate population which 
is almost entirely Muslim or Arab. There are currently two con- 
firmed units, in Terre Haute, Indiana and Marion, Illinois. A 
third unit for women is rumored to exist in Texas. See support- 
daniel.org for more information on the CMUs and McGowan. 


“Free Marie” T-shirts 

Colors: Grey, Baby Blue, Pink with black 
graphic and lettering. 

‘Sizes Available— S, M,L, and XL 

$15 and $2 for shipping. 

Send check or money order (made out to 

rete for Prisoners), or well concealed 

cash to: © 


‘olumbus, OH 43201 - 
ip hop artists. www.veganhiphop.org. 
Peregrine/Auryn: Green Scare Benefit Split 
_Two Pittsburgh anarchist bands with a pur- _ 
pose. www.myspace.com/peregrinemetal 
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Fifth Estate Tennessee headquarters closes, but 


future is bright 
by Andy Sunfrog 


he Barn, located on the 120-acres of the Pumpkin Hol- 

low Community near Liberty, Tennessee, housed the 

Fifth Estate office and archive, radical book and zine 
library, bookstore and distro. It opened with a huge party and 
radical variety show on Friday the 13" in September 2002. 

As of late 
June, after days 
of sorting and 
discarding, haul- 
ing and recycling, 
packing and 
stacking, sifting 
and gifting, The 
Barn has perma- 
nently closed as 
a physical hub 
of radical activity 
in rural DeKalb 
County, 50 miles 
east of Nash- 
ville. Although 
the apartment, 
built into an ag- 
ing structure by 
George, our neighbor and former resident, is closed, the barn 
building itself remains. 

We had a handful of amazing and memorable parties and 
events, and the place had its moments as an apartment resi- 
dence, recording studio, and performance venue. 

The 19-year-old son of one of our collective members has 
agreed to be the steward of the next phase of the Barn; we sus- 
pect its function as a place for parties and gatherings will con- 
tinue. 

As a magazine production office, library, archive, bookstore, 
and rural infoshop, our heyday was short-lived with limited suc- 
cess. If the bookstore worked, it was as a mail order distro. 

Our best days with the books came at tabling at regional 
convergences in the Southeast from the protests at the School 
of the Americas in Columbus, Georgia to conferences at The 
Farm in Summertown, Tennessee. 

During 2003 and 2004, when all issues of this magazine 
were edited and laid out at Pumpkin Hollow, The Barn worked 
as our publication's collective heart, and collaborators visited 
from our neighboring communities here in middle Tennessee 
as well as from Asheville, Knoxville, Chattanooga, New York, 
and Detroit. 

Since 2005, the Fifth Estate magazine editorial and produc- 
tion work has been geographically decentralized with a rotating 
cast of volunteer editors. In this situation, the critical impor- 
tance of a physical office space loses its centrality and vitality. 

Many times during the last seven years, The Barn also doubled 
as a residence, and this had its benefits and challenges. When 
the people living there were also interns or part of the Fifth Es- 
tate collective, we benefited greatly from infusions of creativity 
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the barn: new rural culture: : 
hooks, zines, music, & more 


dismal, tennessee 





—from a Summer 2003 Fifth Estate Bookstore in a Barn advertisement 


and commitment to the long-term success of the project. 

In the last couple of years, the Tennessee issues were not pro- 
duced at The Barn, but in a small apartment in Cookeville where 
I work and live when I am working and not living in the hills. 

Meanwhile, the extensive archive of magazines and books 
back at the hol- 
low __ suffered 
from dirt, mold, 
rodents, and ne- 
glect. 

Infoshops 
are _—_ generally 
an urban phe- 
nomenon, and 
based on our 
experiences, the 
explicitly down- 
town nature of 
such __ projects 
may be part of 
the radical tra- 
dition for very 
good reasons. 

Upon closing 
The Barn, we have kept most of the new books, and we hope 
the distro will join forces with 
other folks in the collective and 
reboot itself on the Fifth Estate 
website. 

The holdings of the library 
and archive have gone vari- 
ous places including the Uni- 
versity of Michigan’s Labadie 
Collection. Several old issues 
of the Fifth Estate and other 
important zines were donated 
to the Firebrand Infoshop and 
Community Center in Nash- 
ville (see article in this issue). 

Other titles will remain part of 
the Bolo Bonobo collective with- 
in Pumpkin Hollow and be kept 
either in Liberty or in Cookeville. 

A sizable archive of Fifth Es- 
tates spanning many years, from 
the early days to the present, is 
available for an individual or 
group willing to make suitable 
arrangements for storing our 
history. Individual copies are also 
available for purchase. 

Contact us if you are inter- 
ested. 


“Found” —Olympia Tveter 








Letters 


Continued from Page Two 


theoretical and empirical work that pays 
critical attention to anarchism and items 
of interest to the anarchist milieu. Like- 
wise, we see the creation of this network 
as a way for North American anarchists 
who do scholarly work to be able to sup- 
port each other in our endeavors and 
create a space for critical dialogue and 
reflection. 

This conference, then, is not only a 
place for us to discuss our research, dia- 
logue with one another in panels, and 
educate ourselves through presentations. 
It is also a place for discussing the de- 
velopment and future course of the NA- 
ASN. As well, this conference provides 
us with a venue for discussing the role 
of the theoretician and the researcher in 
the larger project of dismantling capital- 
ism, the state, and domination in all of 
its forms. 


We are calling for papers, panels, and 
presentations to be given at the founding 
conference. Creativity in format and pre- 
sentation is encouraged, as are submis- 
sions from people who may not currently 
have a university affiliation. 

As anarchists, we want to disrupt 
rather than perpetuate the lines drawn 
between the official academy and the 
production of knowledge. Papers, panels, 
and presentations should focus on work 
on anarchism or topics of interest to the 
anarchist milieu. We see this as an occa- 
sion for dialoguing with one another to 
learn and grow, and would like to avoid 
sectarianism, personal attacks, and de- 
bating-to-win. If that is your style of dis- 
cussion, perhaps this conference is not a 
good fit for you. 

Please send proposals and/or abstracts 





with a brief bio to the conference orga- 
nizers at anarchiststudies@hotmail.com . 
Please keep descriptions and/or abstracts 
under 500 words. All proposals and ab- 
stracts are due by October 10. 

For up-to-date information, please 
visit: http://naasn.wordpress.com 

For a new world, free of institu- 
tionalized coercion and control! And, 
for living and organizing in ways that 
embody that future as best we can! 

The Organizers for the 1st North 
American Anarchist Studies Network 
Conference 


Endnotes for: 
“Freejazz:& Other 


Insurrections” 
Continued from Page 29 


1. Adorno, “On the Fetish-Character in Music 
and the Regression of Listening,” pp. 285 and 
290. 

2. Adomo: 
Doohm. 

3. Actually, Adorno’s own piano playing, which 
has been recorded, has much in common with 
freejazz. 

4. “On the Fetish-Character in Music and the 
Regression of Listening,” p. 288. 

5. See Unbounded Publics: Transgressive 
Public Spheres, Zapatismo, and Political The- 
ory (Lexington, 2008), and “Guy Debord and 
Ideology Materialized: Reconsidering Situ- 
ationist Praxis” (Theory in Action, Volume 1, 
Number 4, October 2008). 

6. Wilmer, Valerie, As Serious As Your Life, p. 
249. 

7. Ibid., 45. 


8. Ibid., 95. 


A_ Biography, Stefan-Miller 


Don’t Let Our Back Issues Spend 
Their Days Unread! 


Each Fifth Estate has a theme, so very little in our back issues are 
out of date. Like every publication, hundreds of copies are left over 
when the next edition appears. It breaks our hearts to think these 

will be recycled into a bin rather than into readers’ hands. 


* Reconsidering Primitivism - Summer 2004. Lookin 


the anarchist movement. 


* Deconstructing Race - Winter 2004 - Lookin 
endurance of racism. 


* Revolution: Spain, Venezuela, 
centenaries 


ig back on the philosophy that has split 


g beyond liberal handwringing to examine the 


and Haymarket - Summer 2006 - Travel reports and 


* Money - Summer 2008 - An investigation into the capitalist fetish and its alternatives 


* 40th anniversary edition - histories a 
publishing _ 


nd selections from 40 years of radical 


Other issues since 2000 also available; inquire for themes 
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Alexander asked him, 
-“Why do you infest. 
the seas with 
so much 
audacity and 
freedom?” 


The pirate answered, “For the 
same reason you infest the earth; 
but because I do it with a little ship, 
I’m called pirate; because you do it with 
a big fleet, you’re called emperor.” 


— De Civitate Dei, Augustine of Hippo 





